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editor's notes 



The need for instructional change that will resuU in more effective/ 
more efficient^ less anxietyrproducing learning and in improved self- • 
concepts for a variety of students is well documented in the literature 
of the cornmunity college. This requirement is clearly implied in the 
very nature of the two-year college/ which destines it to be a teaching- 
oriented institution ^brth^ community, located in the community, op- 
erated imder the control of the community, and responsive to the needs 
of its citizens. . 

However, it was not until the late 1960s, as colleges began to be 
located in the metropolitan areas and as thousands of students pre- 
viously considered "poor college material" took advantage of open- 
door admbsions policies, that faculty members and administrators 
began to realize that neither the traditional lecture approach of the 
university nor the pedagogy of the high schools (from which many of 
the teachers came) was effective in serving the needs of this new clien- : 
tele. Before that, an impartial observer would have had to agree with 
Mayhew's comment that "the hallways of Morgan Park Junior College 
in the 1930s would have revealed substantially the same sounds and 
demonstrated the same student and teacher behavior which one can 
find in the Foothill College m 1967" (Mayhew, 1967, p. 12). Mayhew's 
observation supported earlier findings from an exploratory survey of 
9 1 two-year colleges (roughly one in every eight of the 704 listed in 
the 1963 Junior College Directory) by B. Lamar Johnson, who reported 
the following: "The general picture revealed in the survey is one of 
significandy less experimentation than would be expected, or certainly 
hoped for, in an institution which is often referred to as 'the most dy- 
namic unit of American education'" (1964, p. 13). 

past preoccupations 

Why was there so litde experimeii- v^-jn and innovation in the 
classroom during the early formauve years as well as later when enroll- 
ments mushroomed and the number of colleges multiplied? The roots 
of the problem lay, in part, in the preoccupation of the two-year col- 
lege with determining its place in American education. No other insti- 
tution of American education has undergone so many changes in 
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furidssuriental^^^^p^^ and goals. However; Until ten years ago,>the 
changes were cprimarily changes in function and jprograms rather than 
in instructional methodology. There were three major reasons for this 
lack of instructional innovation. 

During much of their early history, most two-year colleges were 
involved in proving themselves worthy of being called "college" rather 
than grades 13-14. The inferiority complex of two-year colleges was- 
so widespread that most elected to fashion thenrisielves after nearby 
four-year colleges, to which most of their students were expected to 
transfer. Unfortunately, the models they chose to emulate were wedded 
to the lecture, laboratory, and seminar methods of instruction derived 
from German universities and designed for academically mature stu- 
dents in a research-oriented situation. 

A second set of factors seriously retarding instructional devel- 
opment in many colleges emanated from their very close ties with the 
local public school boards and the strong conservatism prevalent dur- 
ing! he early half of this century regarding the manner in which public 
education should be conducted. The fact that the vast majority of the 
faculty and administrators came from public school backgrounds 
compounded the negative effect of the public school influence on 
experimentation. V- 

A third element inhibiting innovative instruction was the neces- 
sary preoccupation of the leaders of the two-year-college movement 
with the tasks of. developing programs and of recruiting and securing 
funds for operaung costs and construcuon — a critically important func- 
uon if the colleges were to accommodate the growing number of stu- 
dents wishing to enroll. In view of these factors, it should come as no 
surprise that, as a cursory reading of the ddes of articles appearing in 
the 1960s in the Junior College Journal indicates, very litde attention 
was given to instructional experimentation and innovauon until the 
middle of the decade, other than the usual rhetoric about "excellence 
in teaching." When we remember that the number of students in two- 
year colleges increased from 232,000 in 1930 to 818,000 in 1960 and 
then jumped to 2,500,000 by 1970, the past emphasis on growth is 
understandable. 

transition period 

The period of the middle and late sbcdes was a major transition 
period, if one may judge by the increase in instructional innovation 
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and experimentation between Johnson's exploratory survey in 1964 
and his more complete survey three years later. This same shift toward 
increased interest in better teaching was also evident in the titles of 
articles in the Junior College Journal^ in conference topics, and in publi- 
cations like the Occasional Reports series of the UGLA Junior College ^ 
leadership program. For example: 

1961 Faculty Handbooks in California Public junior Colleges 

1962 Board Policy Manuals in California Public Junior Colleges 

1962 Institutional Research in the Junior Collejges 

1963 President's Report in American Junior Colleges 
1963 Establishing Junior Colleges 

* 1964 Islands of Innovation 

* 1964 New Directions for Instruction in the Junior College 
1966The Junior College Library^ 

* 1967 Systems Approaches to Curriculum and Instruction in theOperi- 

Door Policy 

1967 Effective Junior College Programs of Community Services: 
Rationale, Guidelines, Practices 

1968 Focus on Learning: Preparing Teachers for the Two-Year 
College ■ ■ 

* 1968 The Experimental Junior College 

A number of factors were involved in this increased interest andl 
emphasis. First, as acareful reading of Johnson's study indicates, a great 
many of the "islands of innovation*' he discovered were in a few of the 
newly established colleges, colleges with new boards, new facilities, new 
administrations, and new faculties. Several of these— St. Louis (MO); 
Oakland (MI), Colorado Mountain (CO), Golden West (CA), Western 
Piedmont (NC), Rock Valley (IL), Santa Fe (FL), and Pima (AZ)— were 
deliberately planned to be experimental, while others, like Roger Wil- 
liams (RI), Miami-Dade (FL), and Delta (MI), were consciously at- 
tempting to rebuild themselves as experimental colleges and were 
deliberately encouraging experimentation and innovation. The suc- 
cess reported by these schools and the publicity they received encour- 
aged other colleges to emulate them and gave some degree of legitimacy 
to experimentation. 

A second force also at work in the late sixties, and one of great 
significance, was the enrollment of thousands of nontraditional stu- 
dents for whom the standard methods of instruction were not working. 
In college after college, conscientious faculty members realized that the 
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methods they had used with reaswonable success before were just not 
effective with the "new" student, ariu they began searching for tech- 
niques that would be. 

■ A third major factor was the number of new colleges that were 
opening and subsequently setting in motion a hapny game of musicaJ 
chairs as deans left to become presidents, chairpersons moved up to 
become deans, and last year's new faculty members found themselves 
to be department heads. Each move offered an opportunity to build 
afresh, to avoid past mistakes; and to advance instructional develop- 
ment yet further by building on innovations validated by experience 
in former position^, 

Still anoeher aid to experimentation was the appearance of a 
sophisticated tec'mology and the availability of local, state, and federal 
funds for the purchase of tape recorders and slide projectors if not 
television studios, dial-access systems, language laboratories, and stu- 
dent response systems. Giving added momentum was* the diffusion of 
innovative ideas by the Journal, by presentations at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges, and by countless num- 
bers of regional and local conferences and workshops. 

Several other elements contributing to the movement toward 
instructional development included a pool bf talented young and 
middle-aged men and women specifically trained for community col- 
lege leadership roles in university doctoral programs sponsored by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation; faculty training programs funded by 
the Developing Institutions Program and the Educational Professions 
Development Act; millions of federal dollars for equipment purchases; ; 
and legislation passed in several states severing the connection between 
the community college and locial school boards, thus allowing the col- 
leges to become more autonomous. 

the present 

However, the present situation is quite different. The nimiber 
of new colleges opening each year is one-tenth the number of those 
started in the 1960s, and although existing colleges continue to grow, 
most of the increase is in part-time students who are either absorbed 
into already existing courses and programs or are to be found in bur- 
geoning evening classes taught by adjunct faculty. And with the excep- 
tion of a few colleges fortunate enough to be involved in one of the 
various Title III programs, or to be recipients of a limited amount of , 



;v6cational education funds, the federal dollars are gone. State and local 
^funding is becoming increasingly more difficult to obtain because cf 
widespread economic problems and strong competition for limited tax 
doUars^ more visible (arid vocal) governmental entities and 

social cbncenis,^ s as public welfare, environmental control, waste 
disposal, and transportation. 

Thus, after more than a decade of unparalleled growth and de- 
yelbpment, today's community colleges find themselves facing per- 
^ haps their greatest challenges. In this environment, is it reasonable 
to expect instructional chqinge? Or will colleges retreat into the security 
of traditional practice? In my view, change is certain; the only remain- 
ing questions are the direction and the rate of change. One way of 
answering them is to examine the forces that are working both for and 
against innovation and experimentation. Such a "force field" analysis 
is a strategy first proposed by Kurt Lewin, who in 1947 suggested that 
any situation in which change is to be attempted may be viewed as a dy- 
namic balance of forces working in opposite directions. In our case, 
the forces driving for change include the following: 

• die changing nature of the student clientele and the conse- 
querif iieed to adapt" insti^^^ to meet their needs. 

• the continuing evolution of tecl;inological techniques to sup- 
|X)rt iiistnictional exjjerimentation (video cassettes, video discs, audio- 
tutorial methods, P.S.I.). 

• the means for the rapid diffusion of ideas through journals, 
books, ERIC, meetings, conferences, and the like. 

• verified interest in change by both faculty members and admin- 
istrators as shown in regional and national assessments of need. 

• the widespread availability of "islands of innovation" where 
teachers can actually see new methods in action. 

• pressures for accountability and productivity from cost- 
conscious trustees, state officials, and legislators. 

• the increased competition for students that encourages the 
development of instructional practices to both attract and hold students. 

• the availability of good quality instructional materials. 

• the increased capacity of colleges to support faculty efforts at 
instructional change. 

• the reduced mobility of faculty members, leading to the devel- 
opment of the career community college faculty member. 

• student accepts^Oice of instructional change. 

• a growing body of literature supporting the effectiveness of 
instructional change. 



• cost studies, such as those of the League of Innovation (Berchin, 
1972), which indicate that new approaches are likely to cost less than 
traditional methods. 

Arrayed ap^inst these are a number of formidable obstacles, 
including, surprisingly, many of the samfe factors mentioned above, 
especially the following: 

• the emergence of a "career" faculty: although it is true that a 
permanent faculty member is more likely to take an active interest in 
the institution, that interest might very well bc^ manifested in maintain- 
ing the status quo— or in improving one's position within the college 
through collective bargaining. * 

• student receptivity to change: students are so receptive to change 
that they can foster an "anything goes" attitude which does not encour- 
age careful planning, studied implementation, and subsequent eval- 
uation. 

• pressures for accountability and productivity: regulatfons re- 
quiring the reporting of such data as credit hours, faculty load, and dass 
<iays determine the "acceptability" of instructional practice — and are 
always tradition-oriented. 

In addition to these dual-natured forces, a number of others 
are restraining if not actually stifling, change. Some of the more serious 
of these include: 

• a lack among administrators of knowledge and training on 
the process of causing, implementing, managing, and evaluating 
change. 

• the failure to give a high budget priority to items essential for 
suppoiiK^g instructional change. 

^ the paucity of suitable incentives for faculty experimentation. 
As one faculty member commented, "If my students do not complain 
that I give too many Fs, if I let people see me often enough to know that 
I am keeping my of fice hours, if I regularly attend my committee meet- 
ing assignments, if I accumulate the necessary number of credits be- 
yond my master's degree, and if I don't cause any problems, I will get 
tenure and, in due time, will be promoted, maybe even become division 
chairperson. If I do any more than this, my salary will not increase any 
faster nor will I be promoted any quicker. Why should I change?" 

• a worsening budget situation, with the resultant high probabil- 
ity that "nonessentials" like faculty fellowships, staff development funds, 



^travel, and support for the learning resources center will be reduced 

• the lack of knowledge among many faculty members about 
instructional innovation and the absence of effective faculty develbp- 
•ment programs to fill this vacuum. ^ ''/^^■■■;^:.}: 

• the insufficient number of qualified consultants to assist in the 

^'change'prcKess.: : V';'-- 

• the climate of mistrust or the adversary relationship that exists y; 
on many campuses, including colleges which do riot have collective 
bargaining agreements. 

Obviously, the struggles betwx.en these formidable negative 
pressures and the positive forces will produce different outcomes on 
each community college campus. And needless to say, not all of the con- 
flicts will be resolved in favor of productive change. The extent to which 
forces for change overcome those against change rests primarily on 
how well administrators and board members can initiate, facilitate, and 
manage change and on how much the faculty if a^^^ 
change. However, each group— faculty members, administrators (in- 
cluding chairpersons), and trustees— has a different perspective, both 
on the need for innovation and on its role in accompEshing change. 

overview of this sourcebook 

In the first half of this issue of New Directions for Community Col- 
leges, practitioners from' each of the foregoing groups present their 
views. The second half suggests several different approaches to needed 
change. 

Appropriately enough, the first view is that of a faculty member. 
When Sharon Jaggard wrote this article, she was a faculty member at 
Burlington County Community College (New Jersey). Previously, she 
had taught in an Indiana vocational-technical institute. An acknowl- 
edged "innovator," Ms. Jaggard represents the thousands of faculty 
members who, while willing to change, have been frustrated in their 
efforts by administrative inadequacies. 

Many persons in the community college, including myself, are 
convinced that the critical link in die change chain is the department 
or division chairperson. We are fortunate in having Wanda Thomas, 
who is now assistant dean for administrative and natural science at the 
Boyce Campus of Allegheny Community College (Pennsylvania) and 
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1^14' at Cuyahoga (Ohio), to share her observa- 

I V lions, concerning the role a chair[>erson play^ in instructional change, 
•^r ■ ■ Next, Dan Stallings, vice-president of instruction at Caldwell 

^i^^^^'^r- ; C^ College (North Carolina), chronicles the experiences of 

" hfe institution In accomplishing instructional change and shares with 
' , Ui some of the lessons learned. 

The chief executive officer (CEO) of an institution sets the direc- 
tion of the institution. A president whose position in favor of instruc- 
uonal change is well known is Thomas Hatfield, president of Austir v 
Community College (Texas). In a thought-provoking piece, Hatfield 
' describes the role of the president in creating an environment for 
; '^V:'^-":' change:' ■ \ '[.''y/\ - 

Very little has been written about the role of the trustees in fa- 
cilitating instructional change. Yet as Malcolm Pennypacker, chairman 
of the board of Burlington County CoUege (New Jersey) shows, his 
board's actions in selecting a president, approving policies, and "paving 
the way" for change proved to be essential ingredients in innovation 

i:' at Burlington.- ■■■ ' - ;■. .^.:,,.......;:..v---"v'v 

The second half of the issue, on approaches to causing change, 
is launched with an article on the effective uses of external consultants. 
Walter Hunter and I review our experiences as consultants to more 
than three hundred community colleges in more than forty states anH 
Canada.;' '\ . 'xvi-ri'^Vv-/ 

Another means to bring about change that hasi)egun to receive 
attention in this country and Canada is the internal change agent This 
is a regular staff member who, on a full- or part-time basis, is charged 
with initiating, encouraging, and managing innovator in teaching. 
Variously known as educational development officers, instructional 
development specialists, or associate deans for curriculum develop-;, 
ment, these talented folks now number more than one hundred and are ' 
increasing each year. It is fitting that the contributor from this group. 
Alberta Goodman, comes from one of the first community colleges to. 
experiment with the idea— Miami-Dade Community College (Florida). 

As Raymond Schultz points out» the university professor has, 
over thie years, assisted administrators in furthering instructional 
^ ' change in a variety of ways. Schultz is uniquely qualified to describe r 
r some ways faculty members and administrators can work together; 

J having served as a university professor in three different universities 
1^ in three very different parts of the country. 

Next, Terry Wallace of Harrisburg Area Community College 
(Pennsylvania) describes yet another approach to change, the faculty 



Ijl^^^iM^ its infancy, the program at Harrisburg 

fei has the potential for serving as a model on the East Coast as a similar 

committee at Parkland College (Illinois) has for the Midwest. 
hsi}:^:-ij:^^y :\--A^ ahead? Is the past prologue to the future? Will 

f ;r . cominunity colleges be so involved with matters of finance and purpos^ 

is given a low priority, or will the next 
/ decade see significant teaching innovations in large numbers of coi- , 
leges? In the last article, I attempt a few predictions. 

. James O. Hammons 

Issue Editor - 
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A case study of instructional change from the 
perspective of a faculty member who experienced it. 



a faculty monocle: 
accolades and heartaches 

sharon b. jaggard 

Making an instructional change, like making most changes in one's 
life, can be at once both a frightening and an exciting experience, and 
during the process, we often are — perhaps fortunately— unaware of 
a distinct beginning. We plod slowly forward until the day when the 
magnitude of change becomes greater than our semiconscious plod- 
ding and we have a crisis to face: are we to pursue the present direction 
and risk possible failure, or should we hall the march and safely stand 
what ground we have gained? 

The nature of the instructional change I made was that of leav- 
ing the textbook-oriented, lecture-discussion teaching style which I 
haw experienced as a student, and with which I felt comfortable as a 
teacher, and changing to a multitrack, largely individualized approach 
based on something called a "systematic approach to instniction." This 
change required me to, among other things, embrace behavioral ob- 
jectives, put into writing all of my instructional goals/ designs, and 
secrets, develop alternate learning strategies, become an author of 
self-instructional learning materials (packages/tapes/slides), predeter- 
mine exactly how I was going to evaluate students incorporating both 
formative and summative criterion-referenced measures, and, most 
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critically, make all of . this public — actually give it to my students andr 
administrators. i: 

For one who would find a schedule difficult even with Big Ben 
tied to her wrist, who responds automatically to an open, flexible en- 
vironment, and who is likely tp throw a year's planning out the window 
for one spontaneous moment of academic excitement, the thought of 
all; that apparent structure and organization was; indeed, frightening. 
But the promise of a pedagogy which would help students learn more, 
and learn it more efficiently, was well worth a try— and that was exciting. 

What forces brought me to such a precipice? Why did I think 
I needed to make any instructional changes? I had been teaching for 
several years and had always received favorable evaluations on my ef- 
forts. My career seemed to be progressing, so why was it necessary to 
alter anything? 

That is the issue addressed in this article along with some obser- 
vations on feelings experienced in the process, results achieved, and 
obst acles met Although it is essentially a case study of my experience, 
it is substantiated generally by consulting experience in the past three 
yea'-s and by my current dissertation research with sixty community 
college faculty members in which I am attempting to identify the forces 
that have caused them to try new teaching methods. The consulting 
1 and research have shown me that I am not unique— that although this 
is written in first person, it is a view of instructional change seen not 
through a monocle, but through a prism reflecting tlrj similar experi- 
ences of "change-minded" teachers who have been innovative and 
experimental. As I have wo* ked and talked with other faculty members, 
I have found that what caused me to change also brought many of them 
to do the same: that they experienced feelings about the process sim- 
ilar to mine; that we were faced with the same problems and shared 
many of the same results. 

In general, the following are some of the niore obvious reasons 
why they, and I, explored new techniques. 

One of the most critical reasons was the lack of success we were 
experiencing with traditional approaches, especially in entry-level or 
very elementary courses: For example, I discovered a 50 percent state- 
wide failure rate in business math, one of the courses I taught. A col- 
league reported that 80 percent of the math students enrolled in 
entering courses required an average of 2.5 out of five units of basic 
arithmetic, while a nearby college found that 92 percent of the entering 
freshmen needed developmental reading and writing courses. In my 
opinion, we had let these students in through our "open door" admis- 
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3:|;sbns policy. Now it^ up to us to implement that policy by providing 
fcways for those students to learn. The challenge, for me and many of 
;? my colleagues, was to find a means of assisting these npntraditional 
: studeni^ to achieve and maintain traditional college-level standards. 

; ' Compounding the problem of quality was the problem of quan- 
'i Utyr My class numbers were increasing much faster than the numfj^er 
> of full-time facility members in the division. This growth was due pa:rdy 
to overall increases in community college enrollments and partly to 
changes in course prerequisites, resulting in a class size of at least 200 
students a semester in one course and approximately 75 additional stu- 
dents per term in another course. Additionally, a third course I taught 
was apparently experiencing enrollment increases because students 
' preferred it to some other options. 

The division was not in a position to add three full-time teachers 
for these classes, nor was there apyone else in the division who could 
assume the overloads, since many of their classes were demonstrating a 
similar phenomenon. My problem, then, was how to manage this num- 
ber of students and how to give them the individual attention and tutor- 
ing many of them needed in order to improve and thereby affect the 
gradecurve. 

The third and not least significant impetus was the review and 
evaluation of my performance. This potent force can bring faculty 
members to change — or it can put them in chains. If administrators 
want their faculty to continue with conventional instruction, they can 
use their influence openly or subtly in the evaluation process. I was for- 
tunate to join a college that had a mission to be innovative and saw it- 
self as experimental from its inception. There is no question but that 
the expression of this mission in the original criteria for faculty evalua- 
tion spurred me to change my teaching methods. 

change by accident or by design? 

I cannot recall its source, but the following profundity undoubt- 
edly came from one past adolescence: "We are where we are by accident 
more than by design." As I reflected pentimento style, on how my change 
occurred I became aware that it was both evolutionary and revolution- 
ary. Some of the change was an accidental result of the accumulated 
experiences characteristic of slow development, whereas other parts 
of the process resembled a calculated, designed revolution. However, 
it was the revolutionary aspect that was the more obvious and ^\hat 
; seemed to bring the more drastic and accelerated change. 

i9„., 



ParCly Evolution. My TiTSt attempt at instructional change was 
made during my student-teaching experience. I was working in two 
disciplines under two very fine human beings who were dedicated 
teachers. I received two criticisms from my supervisors. In the business 
class, my supervising teacher intimated that my instructional niethods 
were excellent, but warned that I would have to change my "soft, sexy 
voice"* to something resembling a bellow of a drill sergeant if I expected 
to be heard over the fifty typewriters in the rooml Fair enough. I have 
changed— arid gotten used to the resulting annual attack of laryngitis. 
In the junior literature class I had developed the habit of rearranging 
the seats into circles in order to facilitate discussions among the class 
members. It was working beautifully. I liked it; the students liked it; 
and they were actually reading and attempting to share insights when, : 
during the Christmas break, I was invited to the beautiful lakefront 
J^ome of my particularly striking and delightful supervising teacher. 
Over eggnog, she indicated I seemed to be getting good results, but i 
- that I wasn't going to "cover the whole.book at that rate/' so 
the remainder of the afternoon outlining the rest of the textbook, neatly 
dividing the units by first the number of weeks, then by the class days. 
I eventually received a "superior" rating from this teacher because she 
assumed I had learned how important it was to "cover" the textbook 
material. However, the real lesson I learned was from the reaction of 
the students in that class when I changed back to the "cover-the-text-V 
system. Their confusion and frustration impressed upon me tliat it was 
how much they were learning, not exclusively how much I was covering 
that was significant. (How many of us have kept our old high school 
and college textbooks with the intention of stealing some free time in 
our adult lives to really learn the interesting material we were skim- 
reading and cramming on Thursday nights in order to make our As and 
Bs on Friday's tests?) Apparently, I was developing a belief in mastery 
learning long before I knew the formal theory. I remained somewhat 
dormant in terms of any instructional changes for the next two and 
one-half years, which I spent as a newly employed high school English 
and business teacher. In actuality, I could better have been called "the 
master sponsor," since I sponsored the student newspaper, a chapter of 
the national honorary journalism society, the junior class and the senior 
class and all of their activities. I even managed to sponsor a few field 
trips for my regular classes. Our main tasks as teachers at that high 
school, as it became clear to me, were to disrjpline and to entertain, 
and I $oon found that the really clever disciplined in an entertain- 
ing wayl 
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Somewhat in the tradition of John Dewey, by trial and error., I 
fou.id that high school juniors and seniors posed few discipline prob- 
• lems when they were busy and interested and that they appeared to 
sustain the greatest vector and yalence of interest when they were in- 
volved in something they could manage themselves and had a part in 
; planning. As a result, I began to see myself as a resource person and 
counselor/advisor— and a sponsor — and was amazed wnen the students 
proved to be more capable than I had stereotyped and proved that they 
could handle very demanding and complex tasks. (Of course, I really 
couldn't take any credit for the very bright minds that learned in spite 
of my groping.) I remember one course in particular which was as- 
signed to me, but in which I had no preparation. I announced at first 
class meeting that we would learn together. That experience broke the 
"superior-inferior, teacher-student" role in my mind forever. 

By this time in my teaching career, I had— by evolution— taken 
two steps away from the instructional approaches I had experienced as 
: a student and therefore had aiutomatically employed as a teacher. I 
; had learned to focus on how much material the students master or learn 
rather than how much material they cover, and I had developed a re- 
spect for their abilities and desire to manage their own learning if given 
the opportunity. 

My next change was pure unadulterated fun and it was almost 
a crime to be paid for it. I was hired as one of the charter faculty mem- 
bers of a new vocational-technical college and was to design and teach 
the entire fifteen-course two-year secretarial curriculum, as well as 
teach the English classes to the students in welding, auto mechanics, 
electronics, and engineering- For facilities I had a house of my own— we 
all had a house of our own. My office was the dining room; the.sh.^rt- 
hand lab was the living room; the bedrooms became the typewriiing 
and office machines rooms— and of course, the students and I "brown 
bagged" it in the kitchen. 

For the first time, I was working with adult students, some of 
whom were older than I and none of whom was there because of manda- 
tory attendance requirements. My classes were small, however, and 
comprised as many levels of entry skill as there were students. 

The number of different preparations, the wide range in student 
ability levels combined with the opportunity to "do my own thing" in 
the privacy of my own house soon found me experimenting with indi- 
vidualized instruction, while the realization that the reputation and 
continuation of the program depended on'the employability of my stu- 
dents made me acutely aware of accountability for the final product — 



s^^veral years before the tev^m became popular. Since it seemed only 
„ logical that these students were either ready to be employed as secre- 
^tiries or they were not, I sought and received the approval of the admin- 
istration to issue only pass-fail grades. As I look back, I realize that I 
::|was, without being aware of it, moving toward competency-based in- 
struction but 1 had not yet "put it all together/' 

Ah-^ the most potent step in my trans- 

formation— in that it brought about the greatest change in the shortest 
amount of time with the most noticeable results— was taken when I 
joined Burlington County College in Pemberton, New Jersey . Burling- 
ton W from its inception an experimental community college devoted 
to the use of a "systems approach to instruction." 

One of the conditions of employment at Burlington was that new 
faculty members participate in a two-week preservice training session. 
In this short time, I was introduced to the mastery learning concepts of 
Bloom and Carroll, the elements of a systematic approach to instruction, 
and procedures for implementing these in the classroom. I also deveK; 
oped a course syllabus, wrote objectives, planned learning strategies 
and determined die evaluation measures for one of the courses I would 
be teaching that fall term. Since the preservice was structured to include 
some self-paced independent study, I also experienced for the first 
time sonie of the techniques my students would be exposed to in their 
classes. 

That fall term, I was assigned a business math class— not a par- 
ticular favorite for either instructors or students. Overwhelming num- 
bers did poorly in what should have been an easy course. Although my 
first efforts at teaching the course followed conventional lines. I did 
produce several self-instruction units on the more difficult concepts. 
These were so well received by the students that I was encouraged to 
supplement more of the units with self-instructional packages. I con- 
tinned in this fashion, dipping my toes into the water one package at a 
time, until eventually modules had been completed for each unit in the 
course. 

The next fall, enrollments in the course mushroomed to more 
than two hundred students and what had been a wide spread of entry- 
level skills became even wider. I found myself spending the first few 
weeks of the term teaching basic math skills to some students while the 
more advanced students became disenchanted and bored. 

The only feasible action was to assess students' entry ability in 
order to determine which, if any, prerefquisite math units they needed 
to review, while offering advanced placement tests for students who 
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IWished to challenge all or part of the course. I soon had students work- 

:--irig simultaneously on yinually^e the course. Since there ; 

■ were so many students and they were proceeding at individual rates, 
'ei^uatioribecameaconstan (selfkhecks) were 

cbrnpteted in the math lab, and summative tests (final unit tests) were 

f cdniiplet^^ college and computer 

^graded./-; .V/f/z/V''; ^ 

Almost overnight, I had a score of new activities for which none 
of my graduate methodology courses or previous experience had pre- 
pared me. Had it not been for the knowleage gained during the pre- 
service training at Burlington and the assistance of an internal consult- 
ant (called an educational development officer) I would never have 
succeeded. As it was, by working pights and weekends I managed- 
most of the time— to stay one unit ahead of the fastest students. 

Within two years, my teaching had undergone a revolution. It 
was no longer just me, my lesson plan, my lecture notes, and my con- 
fidential test file. My responsibilities now included the following: 

1. Developing pretests to determine students' possession of 
entry-level prerequisites as well as their knowledge of objectives con- 
tained in later units. 

2. Arranging for students who failed the pretest to enroll in the 
developmental math laboratory, establishing the necessary coordina- 
tion with the lab, and monitoring student progress. 

3. Developing specific, measurable objectives. 

4. Developing or securing multitrackself-instructional materials 
for each unit of the course. 

5. Preparing alternate versions of unit tests, arranging for them 
to be printed and delivered to the test center, and double-checking the 
computer's recording of students' test results. 

6. Planning and supervising the work of a part-time, indepen- 
dent-study lab instructor and a student assistant and orienting clerks 
in the independent study and test centers to the course procedures. 

7. Preparing and conducting weekly large-group^lectures, con- 
ducting periodic small-group seminars, as well as providmg individual 
tutoringf as needed. 

8. "Managing" the whole system to try to ascertain that it was 
working. . 

Thus, while working alone over a six-year period, my teaching 
had slowly undergone two or three changes through an evolutionary 
process, but with administrative support and encouragement at Bur- 
jington, my teaching underwent a revolution in two short years. 



heartaches and accolades 



^-yr^-?::;)- - However, no one undergoes a revolution without meeting some 
' obstacles, and I had my share of heartaches. One of the biggest ol> 
; Stacles was the constant race with the clock. With a teaching load of 
: three preparations and 300: students a term, my time was stretched ' 
thin. I can hear the notable management development personality 
: Peter Drucker saying, "But, dear, you have all the time there is." Of 
course, he is right, and I think what I and others needed .was some of : 
his good management techniques because we had really become "man- 
agers of a learning environment." 

Another major obstacle was my own lack of expertise. Since I 
had not fully experienced the teaching methods I was adopting, riot 
had specific course work or training before the brief preservice and 
subsequent inservice workshops at Burlington, I made errors that 
otherwise would have been obvious and that often doubled the amount 
of work I had to correct. And, of course, none of the errors could-be 
hidden. With so many students and what seemed like half the college, 
rioninstructional staff and paraprofessionals involved with my courses, 
any error I made became public record — often before I knew about it. ; 

But I believe my greatest roadblocks emanated from the mixed 
blessings of administrative support. They had done a good job of set- ; 
ting an atmosphere within the college in which instructional innovation : 
was expected, and they expended herculean effort in public appear- 
ances to help educate the community about the innovative nature of 
the college. Additionally, they spent at least nine hundred hours in 
devising a teaching load formula that attempted to take into account 
the unique activities necessary for instructional development. How- 
ever, as I plunged ahead and was encouraged and rewarded for doing 
so, I became increasingly dependent on the staff at the college — and by 
direct correlation, I began to find limits to the staff support. 

Shortly after I initiated my efforts to organize a multitrack audio- 
tutorial course, the educational development officer that I had come 
to depend on left the college and was not replaced for more than a year. 
I began to waste time and energy discovering by trial and error much 
that could have been learned in significantly less time with experienced 
help. When the college did replace the EDO, they employed someone 
with good academic credentials but no experience, with the result that 
I and many other faculty members ceased to utilize ^he office. 

The college administration, even though far advanced in instruc- 
tional philosophy over the majority of administrations I had known, 
seemed oblivious to the red tape one had to cut through in order to use 



some of the services provided. For instance, we had one of the best 
LRGs (learning resource centers) in the country, with excellent dupli- 
cating and media-production facilities. Yet we encountered a lot of 
h^sle in scheduling the graphic-arts, media-production and print-shop 
services; and procedures were changed often — sometimes in the middle 
of i term. In addition, some policies seemed incongruous: For exam- 
ple, duplicated materials could not be delivered. This meant that I con- 
stantly had to check to determine whether materials were ready and 
then, all 5 '2'' of me, had to haul 250 copies of a fifteen-page handout up 
the stairs and down a football-field-length corridor to the independent- 
study area. 

Some of my biggest headaches and time wasters were due to 
noninstructional staff members, such as independent-study-area clerks 
who, apparently unaware of the critical nature of their roles in the col- 
lege, would often misfile or lose materials and who would arbitrarily 
close up shop at a whirn orfor a coffee break. I experienced siniilar frus- 
tiaubhs with clerk-typists w proof their typing and who occa- 

sionally typed my directions to them as part of the copy. 

A particularly bothersome problem was the apparent unwilling- 
ness to make major policy or procedure changes to facilitate faculty 
eifforts at innovation. For example, we were encouraged to convert 
large-enrollment classes into continuous entry-exit courses, but the col- 
lege registration system was not modified to help us. With all the head- 
aches in attempting to hurdle the; roadblocks, I was often tempted to 
regress— go back to the lecture approach, keep all of the students on the 
same unit at the same time, and do my own testing. Some of my cohorts 
did just that. One instructor became so frustrated with the red tape 
and mismanagement of the Test Center that he scheduled a large- 
group lecture and then used it to administer his tests. 

More devastating were apparent administrative "retrenchments" 
as the college matured. An unfortunate example was in the area of fac- 
ulty evaluation. During the first few years, the college witnessed a di- 
rect compatibUity between the thrust for instructional development and 
the criteria for evaluating faculty. However, the longer range purpose 
of this marriage between mission and evaluation criteria was aborted 
when, quite suddenly— long after promotion data were submitted 
and decisions were to have been made— it was announced that the only 
criterion to be used for promotion that year was graduate credit! For 
many of us, the action effectively halted our movement toward instruc- 
tional change and refocused our attention on the acquisition of grad- 
uate credits. 

Another particularly disconcerting move was the increase in 



the number of administrators being sandwiched between the faculty 
: and the dean of instruction and the president. This bothered us in two 
. ways: it made communication much more difficult and it represented 
an apparent contradiction in that/while we labored to become more 
"productive," much of what we gained (which we had been told were 
to be used for support services) was being consumed by administrative 
salaries. 

Also disturbing was an apparent dichotomy between the behav- 
ior expected of faculty and that of the administration. We were ex- 
pected to write objectives so that we and our students might know where 
we were going; we were then to systematically examine alternative ways 
of getting there; and finally, we were to use the previously determined 
objectives to evaluate outcomes. Unfortunately, many of our admin- 
istrators failed to establish objectives, rarely seemed to have considered 
alternative (and less costly) ways of achieving them, and seldom eval- 
uated their actions. 

rThe insta hiatus between instructional mis-' 

sion and administrative procedures within the college are almost un- 
ending — and it should be remembered that this college is known to be 
one;Q|. |iie more innovative and progressive institutions. In the more 
traditional institutions in which I have worked and consulted, the prob- 
lems are often magnified to grotesque proportions. 

A final obstacle which should be mentioned was a growing smug- 
ness and self-satisfaction. The administration and faculty seemed to 
show disdain for any idea born elsewhere and took on the "if it isn't 
born in my own house . . ." syndrome. The results were fewer outside 
consultants, fewer visits to other institutions— and a growing overall 
feeling of complacency which helped to halt instructional change. 

Yet despite all the frustrations encountered, I was encouraged 
and motivated by several factors to continue my pursuit of instruc- 
tional change. One was the success of my students. Despite my groping 
and mistakes, more students were achieving the course objectives with 
greater mastery and doing it in a shorter time. In addition^ more than 
75 percent of all student evaluations continued to express a positive 
attitude toward the instructional changes being made. Overwhelm- 
ingly, they liked choosing their own method of study and progressing 
at their own rate. Another strong motivational factor was a noticeable 
increase in my take-home pay. Although I was meeting formal classes 
less frequently, my student load had increased to the point that my 
"overload pay" was significant. Additional accolades came in the form 
of favorable performance evaluations resulting in a promotion in rank. 
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^ris^aiko had ^ to publisliThe self-instructional materials 

^I tedxleveloped and was called on as a'consultant to help faculty mem- 
^lliljen^ in other colleges develop instruaional materials. And still other 
^braefits were ±^ present papers at national and re- 

^SSpoMl at an international conference. 

|;> ilim^ newfound success in helping students learn, an improved 
' reputation in the field, and opportunities to publish anjl consult were 
::'|>rOUtgrowths of my change efforts. Like many other faculty members, I j 
|r was willing to do the work to make my institution as excellent as possi- 
fc/;ble, but I wanted some recognition, reward,, and support for my ei- 
^ • fort^— and I wanted to know the rules of the game before playing, not 
. afterward. ■ ' 

'>^r''' ■ '■'Wh^n those elements were present, I was catapulted from grad- 
iiai change into a revolution. Of course, an evolutionary process will 

: ^produce change eventually, but as we learn from observing theTasaday 
tribe recently discovered in the Philippines— a pocket of the Stone Age 
■ existing untouched by modem civilization— the evolutionary process 

^ can take an inordinate length of time. Can we afford to wait? 



Sharon B. Jaggard is coordinalor of faculty and 
mstruciwrml developmeni for the siateviide University of 
Kentucky Commtmiiy College System. Her previous 
exi^erience includes TTiore than ten years of fuU-thne 
teaching in high schools^ technical institutes, and 
community colleges, in addition to extensive consulting. 
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A former chairperson with experience in two 
large community colleges *'tells it like it is" as 
she offers suggestions on the chairperson's 
role in improving instruction. 



the chairperson's role in 
promoting better teaching 

wanda e. thomas 



Because of their diverse student bodies and comprehensive goals and 
objectives, community colleges are necessarily concerned with achiev- 
ing high-quality teaching and learning. Today, advancenients in edur 
national technology are providing a variety of media aind techniques 
to help teachers reach that goal. However, most of the faculty mem- 
bers now working in community colleges are unfamiliar with their use, 
creating a need ior faculty development. The success of any^ Acuity 
development effort depends, in large part, on the general climate for: 
change of an institution and, in particular, on the environment for 
change in the department or division. As the administrative head of 
these organizations, the chairperson's .role in encouraging, assisting, 
and mariagpaig improved instruction is crucial. However, their task is 
complicated by a variet/of factors, including their ambiguous role. 

The department head is expected to be the academic leader, 
personnel manager, resource allocator, and manager of new programs. 
In some respects, the chairperson's role can be compared to that of a 
blue-collar foreman in a plant. Both jobs are difficult, but at least thie 
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jp^;^ifbrem^ a well-defined job description* while the; chair^ 

f^^^ none or, at: best , a description that is so vagu e or so all en- 

Icom little tiise. Iiraddiuon^the 

iially finds himself or herself pulled; in different directions by students:^ 
f|!i^ ; vv/ i^ more relevant courses and 

^^Mfj?l vauxeiK reduced work 

If :S};5ioads; moreequipm travel funds; and administrators want every;' 

,; penny accounted are constantly developing new rules that Umit 

^ :i : r ;t^^ pptibns; and flexibility of the chaiq>erson. Further, in more and 
■ y^^^^^ position is made almost impossible 

^ . ; by restrictions contained in negotiated contracts— -oyer which the chair- 
- person hais litde say and which often fail to define whether he belongs 
to "management'^ or "labbr/V Simultane^ he is expected to repre- 
■ ;^ sent the department members' points of view and keep the'administra- 
^ His typical work day is devoted to endless administradve 

; a he is expected to coordinate, negotiate, or facilitate. 

■'S'---f.y^f- at best, the chairperson is trained in a particular discipline, has 
^; ; ; : h no preservice training in administradve matters, and probably 
little inservice training either. It*s no wonder that the end of many days 
often finds him feeling frustrated, useless, and powerless. 

, And on top of all that, administrators who desire innovadbn 
and experimentation expect chairpersons to function as chief modva- 
;; tors and pace-setters for instruc change in their departments. 
■ ■ : V^^ never seem to realize the financial sup- 

i :{ port required for such an effort, especially support for; the deyelop- 
f ment of faculty members and chairpersons. It is weU known that teach- 
\i : ; : ers are not fluent in innovative methods, but why should anyone expect 
f ■ V that we department heads, only temporarily displaced from classrooms, 
: ^ more knowing? The mere assumption of an administrative 

tide does not simultaneously increase knowledge. 

r process of change 

\{B:C'--}Z'' Thus, if instructional change is to occur, the first step must nec-r 
; r V ' e be a development program that not only exposes both groups 
ig: - 1^^^ the skills; 

needed to incorporate these methods in the classroom. Such a program 
: caii combine on-canipus seminare, visits to other colleges, and a care- 
^M^;;'C full^ reading list. To get started, the program should involve 

; enough faculty members to make the change credible but shooting for C 
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;j)ercent is destined for failure. Besides, what institution could pro- 
^^^cc)^e jmedia support- for a whole faculty of innovators? 
^^T^PJ' Plannuig is the next step. Orice its members have been exposed 
^{^tio ip^ methods, the department should formulate tentative 

short-term' objectives for improving instruction and each - 
they develop should be related in some way to these aims. 
U^TT^^^* proposals in hand, the chairperson dm show 

f^^^r the administration how each new program or idea will help to attain- 
^ ment the ultimate objectives. Naturally, departmental goals should be" 
K consistent with those of the college — if they exist. ^ . ^ 

^i;^'^ V ^ Once departmental objectives are developed^ programs should 
! ; be ••costed. out"; that is, the number and kind of personnel, facilities, 
fjfeV^qiupment,^ supplies needed should be deEned and priced. A pro- 
f?fcp^^ be submitted to a dean without budget figures: The 

fe^ ^chairperson must be prepared to provide information on such variables 
5;^^vas: die number a^^ of students who will benefit from each prqj- 
ect,^the-t^ to implement the program, and the 

i-/ initial cost of producing the program, as well as the cost of maintaining 
^i itv ln addition, the department head must anticipate the impact that x 
■m each project will have on other areas of the college^ such as audiovisual 
; : ; services; This kind of planning is crucial, because after a faculty col- 
f J league has spent countiess hours developing self-paced modules,, he 
i V will look to his chairperson to cut the administrative red tape so that 
; ^ the: program can get underway. An d the chairperson can save later 
• time and frustration by making sure administrators are aware of what 
; they are saying "yes" to. 

As soon as an "ideal" plan h&s been developed and the cost of 
v implementation determined, the process of securing approval begins. 
/ The chairperson must be prepared to compromise or propose alterna- 
tives, since instructional development is not an exact science, and there 
are often numerous ways of achieving the same results. Quite often an 
initial "no" can be changed to a "yes** by going back again— with a new 
approach^ 

The effectiveness of a flexible approach was demonstrated * 
at our institution when a number of departments began using self- 
instructional, audiotutorial methods that required carrels, an open space 

- to put them in, additional personnel, and so on. Initially, each depart- 
ment wanted its own facility, but because of budgetary limitations this 
proposal received a "no" and faculty immediately became discouraged. 

« Yet by consolidating all of the programs in one leaniing center, facili- 



^^impact.of innovations 

' *^ jjl . I would give a false impression if I suggested that this process 
■f ^Y- ' b or that it ends when a proposal is approved. Once a faculty 

^ ^ ^ < member has attempted an instructional change, the department head 
? i ^ has assisted him^ and so on, then a new group of problems arises and 
: has to be solved. Every day brings a new one, so any attempt to discuss 
them all would be fruidess. But let me comment on a few of the ones 
that are most likely to occur. One of the first problems is fear. The more 
^ faculty members will be threatened by any new media. Feel- 

ings that the audiovisual equipment will replace them are often evident. 
I have always dealt with such concerns with the following statemem: 
< the first book was published, all educators felt that 

books would soon replace the need for teachers. Hundreds of years 
have passed and no book has taken the place of a teacher, and neither 
will audiotutorial methods." 
) For faculty members using nontraditional approaches, the con- 

ventional semester<ontact-hour load formula based on standardized 
fifty-minute lectures will create real problems — which must be solved 
if teachers are to continue to experiment. The chairperson niust nego- 
tiate with the upper administration an acceptable arrangement, even 
: if it is only on a trial basis. Here again, coundess hours of discussion can 
be avoided if the department head has initially anticipated the need 
for such aTestructuring and has prepared the administration for it. 

One of the most common difficulties arising from self-paced 
courses is that of students who do not complete a course. Does one give 
them an a "W," or perhaps an "X"? Unless die problem is resolved, I 
the faculty member's student load will continue to grow to an impos- 
sible level as new students are added to old ones. In most cases, the fail- 
V ure of students to complete self-paced courses can be reduced to a 
■ workable level through the early use of cut-off dates and by the judi- 
cious employment of both formative and summative evaluation. 

StUl another effect of-using nontraditional teaching modes is 
a great increase in the demand for supportive services. The audiovisual 
department will no longer just dispense equipment and materials but 
will now be involved in producing a variety of instruaipnal materials. 
Jumping on the media bandwagon is tempting, but each instructor 
: should keep in mind that there is no one best method or medium for 



^ The final selection must be based on 

^Igy^siq^ considcratipns— ho w, many i students need , to use the 

^Sp^ijm^ is required; how much supervision is nec- 

^9jj^^rYj;\2Jid: so on. In most instances cost becomes the deciding factor 
the types of media to be used. In my own experience I have 
!|ii|§fbu^ be minimized by (1) consolidating equipnient 

iJf^i:; in"^^^ which all disciplines have access; (2) developing media 

4prese that wiU iiot require "new'V capital expenditu^ and 

S^fe S(S) seW^ packets at the college bookstore. : 

;f r'i at Allegheny we started pur 

^M^Jjcaihing^ Center with only five hundred dollars. To do this, we disman- 
■ii^-;::f^ liedJth^ Lab and, using equipment from the lab, our main- 

Ir;!:^- tenance crew built carrels for us. This remodeling allowed us to put the 
|4i? J^ department and reading lab in one Iqcation-^with 

lyiJi^^ space left over for other services. By making the best use of equipment, 
spac^^^ personnel, we got our Learning; Center— with- 

er', o 

^J^M/.- ■ ± ' . : One constraint on innovation that has received little attjcntion is 
' f ; cbflective W An administration may want to make exceptions: 

in individual cases to encourage experimentation, but if a contract 
;;r :: . exists; the administrator's hands are often tied and he fears "precedent ' 

- ^ setting^V i^idividiial faculty members are similarly concerned about 
^ precedent setting and are often hesita^i^i to do more than what is con- 

, - >idered" normal" without some form of compensation— either 

: - a reduced teaching load at some time or more money. Into this stale- J 
? r mate walks the chairperson— pulled by the one side toward instruc- ; 
: ti^^ and by the other side toward maintenance of the status 

: quo. \Vi^^ has litde chiance of arbitrating 

'■y:::f^--;-tiie matte r. Although he may try anyway, this is not the kind of predict- 
■cV:::/abie action one incorporates in pre-specified measurable management 

- objectives ("MBO"). One solution to this problem for my college has 
1 been to fund competitive curriculum-development projects in the 

;,-^suinmer. .. 

The foregoing suggestions are just a few of the ways to facili- 
i;''.^^ iaxe instructional change that have worked at our institution. What 
: ' works at one college may not necessarily fit at another, but in most 
i cases the chairperson can reduce both the number and magnitude of 
potential problems by good planning, by communicating and coordi- 
: nating, by keeping departmental and institutional goals in focus— and 
:/':'\:iabove all, by being prepared to compromise and propose alternative 
:"-v;;'metibiods. V; ^' 
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a dean's experience with 
instructional chahgie 

dan n. stallings 



: ^Established in 1966, CaldweU Community CoUege, like most commu- 
i V n has been committed to good instruction since it opened 

; ^ its doore^ its peers, soon found that 

- -'good" instruction defined as a traditional lecture-textbook approach 
simply did not work for the majority of the students who enrolled. 
7^ failure of this approach was first made evident by the high attrition 
rate we experienced shortly after the beginning of the institution. Our 
- ; students were simply not doing well in traditionally taught courses. The 
need for change was also pointed out by studies revealing a lack of read- 
ying skills and by an apparent lack of "motivation"^— factors that have 
: since been described in the literature related to nontraditionzil stu- 
. dents. Ad^ our problems were not unique, but unlike some 

: other institutions, we have been able to accomplish significant change 
with some very rewarding results. 

Although the reasons for our success are many, several key fac- 
; tors have been: , 

(1) a board policy encouraging instructional change; 

(2) an effective plan for participation in decisionmaking; 

(3) good communications within the college; 
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(4) careful selection of the faculty; 
rp, . (5) a well-planned preservice program for new part-time and 

'''/^ full-time faculty members; 

(6) theappointmentof a dean of institutional development who 

; is responsible for staffing a^^ equipping a resource center with both 
: ' ^ professional arid paraprofessional staff people and media to assist in- 
i . - structors^i^^^ to improve teaching; 

. (7) the provision of funds to provide release time for instructors 
who wish to develop innovative methods for the classroom; and 

(8) the success of our grants program. (We have received more 
than $250,000 in the past five years from grants— most of which have 
^; g into improving instruction.) 

For us, the most effective instructional changes have been initi- 

: . ated by the faculty. We learned this truth the hard way when the adminr 
i >v istration's first efforts failed. This attempt was made after several otfier 
: ' administrators and I attended a workshop on measurable behavioral 
; J objectives m Washington, D.C.; we returned to campus full of zeal and 
tried to get all the instructors to establish and use such objectives. To 
^ i speed up the process we even brought in consultants to conduct work- 
shops; To put it mildly, the idea didn't "take." 

This lesson learned, we began a slower program of change— 
IV - and, it-turned out, a very successful one; Its major feature is a profiesr 
sional development committee composed primarily of faculty raenatiers 
i responsitttlity is to plan, conduct, and evaluate; our instructional; 

r i development program. As a restdt of their recommendations, on 
: in each quarter is set aside for professional development. Each depart^ 

ment develops a plan for inservice education and makes its presenta- 
tion to the professional deyelopnidcit committee fp^ 
day. During, the five years this pian has been effect, departments^ 
•; ; ^^^^^^^ time to good advantage. Fbr example, Ae AlUed^ 

: Department niade visits to other institutions and then worked together 
to plan a career-ladder associate-degree nursing program which nw 
V- / allows the licensed practical nurse to enroll and complete the require- 

■ V m^ ' • 

^ : As the faculty development program gained momentum, and 

h additional teachers became involved, funding became a prpbleni. Our 

^ 'S efforts received a considerable boost whein a group of fourteen commu-; 

^vV : nity colleges and technical institutes in western North Garolina which 
had teamed with Appalachian State University received a gramt for staff 

; development One of our most innovative instructional changes came 

- s^; ;:; about as a result of this grant. Two instructors who were funded to 



Mirei^^ 1^^^ P^^seryed at Oakland f 

ilCo&im Several of the staff members were 

•fei^uite iii^^ the workshop was offered the jiext year, 

; ro^^ funds from the professional development committee 

i -t^ In view of the amount of 

]v interest in it, we decided to bring the consultants to our campus so 
eveirypne^^n^ the program; Approximately 

iJ^^^O indiidduals^^y^ partidpate in a workshop to be held o^ 

Saturday and Sunday. After attending the workshop several facidty 
I :meml^ Cognitivis Style Mapping, sped^ 

; iri accou and sociology. To facilitate this applicati^ 

^Kthe English a^ release time to develop 

•|;ic^^ while the accounting instruaors found ;sey^ 

i ! courses already individu^ be adapted to ■ their: lii^ at 

present, these represent only a few of the more success- 
1 ful coulees that have been adapted to match the cognitive style of stu- 
d^^ modes of our faculty. i 

These same funds provided the means for our biology i^^ 
; tlDr to attend a w measurable behavioral bbjectiyes in 

j^iolog^ an extensive individualized pro- 

gram for his biology class. We assisted him by again providing release 
time so that he could implement his ideas. 

i ' Change has not always been from "scratch." In some cases, we've 
merely modified materials that faculty members at other institiitions 
had prepared- For example, our entire industrial department paid a 
visit to an institution that had individualized programs in several areas. 
While there, the air conditioning and automotive instructors obtained 
individualized materials and, upon their return, proceeded to modify 
and use these aids. Once again, the. college provided release time and 
furnished consultant assistance to help them develop some of the soft- 
ware for the programs. 

We currently haye two grants for the improvement of instruc- 
tion. A developmental studies project is funded by a Kellogg Foun- 
dation grant to a consortium of fourteen community colleges and 
"Appalachian State University. This grant is intended to stimulate the 
participants to develop meaningful programs for dealing with students 
who are riot prepared to enter regular courses. At our college, it pro- 
vides matching funds oyer a three-year period for a director and re- 
; lease time for math and English instructors to develop approacheis 
and appropriate materials. 
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^SBJ^ft^r*^ - The other grant involves CaJdwell Comniuriity Go^^^ 

nine other coniniunity colleges and tech- 



^iS^^^i^jStehdin to a larger portion of the population 



A il by providing them at locations and times convenient to the learners, 
^c'?;. project anticipates that current technology may provide a vehicle 

:; for the transmission of educational and health materials to rural areas 
of North Carolina via traditional TV broadcast, current and expanded 
cableTV coverage, and eventually space satellites of the ATS-6 variety. 

: of thiis project, to be completed by June 30, 1977, con- 

sists of the development of sixty instructional modules, thirty minutes 
in length. Each institution in the project has the responsibility for de- 
i veloping six. The completed modules will be shared with the other insti- 
tutions in the system at the completion of Phase I. The intent bf Phase I 
is to launch a materials-production program, provide for staff devel- 
; bpment, and test a model of development and cooperation with ten 
institutions in North: Carolina. 

The total results of these efforts are significant. At the present 
. time» all of our forty-two full-time faculty members have had some 

iv ; J professional development and more than half have at least one cpurse 
^^^ y : t^^ out of eight of our one-year occupational 

- ^ programs have been revised so that students may enter at any time. 
V ; the evidence of our success is intuitivei^ there is con- 

^.'•■■■■:.\:^^:^^crete evidence, too. For instance: our attrition rate is down from 30 per- ; 

v about II percent in the fresh man year; our enrollment has in- ^ 
creased about 15 percent faster than the state and national average; a 

v recent survey indicates that 90 percent of our local employers are satis- 
- fied with our graduates (some 80 percent of all our graduates are em- 
V ployed within twenty-five miles of the college); and we have an unusually 
low attrition rate among our faculty and staff members. But perhaps 
; ^ the most reward the response of our students. One recent 

I ■ comment sums it up well: "the faculty here really gives a damn about us." 



Dan N. Stallings is vice-president for instruction at 
Caldwell Commtmity College and Technical Institute 
(North Carolina). He is also affiliated with Appalachian 
. State University at Boone, where he^is an adjunct prof essor. 
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Today's president can have little direct impact on 
instruction, but he should be dcHve in ' creating 
a supportive erivironment for effective tnstntction. 



the president's 
involvement in instructidn 

thomas m. hatfield 



instruction is not disconnected from the rest of the institution; in fact, - 
it is potentially related to everything else. So any organizational change 
that enhances instruction is an incredibly complex social process replete . 
with camouflaged obstacles and trip wires. Nevertheless, such change 
must be attempted, because effective instruction is the raison d'etre of 
the community college, and the number of units of instruction delivered 
is the usual basis on which colleges receive funding from students and 
government. PoliticaUy speaking, by emphasizing instruction, commu- 
nity colleges have struck the state universities, their great conapetitors 
for public mbney,.in their Achilles heels in a way that state legislators 
understand. Thus, for substantive as well as procedural reasons, effec- 
tive, adaptable instruction which enables a diverse student population 
to solve its problems, obtain credentials and achieve other forms of per- < . 
sonal fulfillment is, and must remain, the bedrock of the community 
college. 

■ • ^ The direct role of the community college president in influencing 
instruction is often exaggerated. In fact, some presidents who followed 
the suggestions in the literature retired prematurely, particularly when 
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pil^^Sj^St^^ and followed highlighted the president 

fesSv president knows 

;± in increasing student f 

Si'lSS ^ leaxTiingi It is iisualiy only the uninitiated newcomer or the old-timer 
S : driven to the edge of psychosis who believes hfe can do a great deal; for. 

as S. Suzuki, Buddhism's great interpreter to the West, once said, "In 
S?f| ;f - th^ df the beginner, the possibilities are infinite. In tfie mind of 
;r\i^:;[->K-the:expert/ 

It is a fact that some of the best instruction and some of the most 

r positive;chariges occur without the knowledge or support of the presi- 
dent. Furthermore, the limited ability of the presidex^t to promote be^^^ 
^; Mi: ter teaching methods is diminishing because of the prevalent challenge ^ 
to authority, the development of closer relationships between govern- : 
'■ff^K^^]-:. ing board members arid other college constituents,; and the emerge 
■? of contracts limiting the flexibility of presidents and governing boai^^ 
The principal reason for the decline in the president^ mfl^ 
is that nowadays everywhere in our spdety people are nibre aiss^ 
better educated^ knowledgeable, and more cbritentipiis. They 

" riot only know their rights, they know their privileges. Kriowledgea^^ 
V - J : arid responsible individuals often perceive behavior n ecessiary to fulfill 
college-wide responsibilities as undue infringements ori personal free^ 
r dom. The president, the baJancer of individual and groupi interest,:is\ 
caught in the middle unless individualsV consciousness cari be ra^ 
■ ^ : coincide with group interest; An iridiyidual serving the group's interest ^ 

may simply be serving enlightened self-interest. 
V / A community college with assertive, knowledgeable, and 

!tentious persorialities is a lively place to be, but it is not a place where the' : 
- president can say "Thou shalt,'V and they wiU. As Bu^ 

1973, "Faculty, students and community groupf will no longer sit pas?-; 
sively while their destinies are shaped for them" (p. 129). : 

^ yj^g most iriiportant instructional change, therefore, comesS 
about in relationship to other changes that ckxur within tlie instit^ 
: ' tibn. The president who does not neglect instruction but who provides 

distinguished organizational leadership, in contrast to focusinjg^ 
^ striictional leadership, will usually find instruction improving. Even 

without mandadng instructional change, the presiddnt d^^ 
V ' : create a setting iJiat supports, encourages, and rewards the^^ 

miember who initiates and riiaintains positive instructional change, g ;^^^^ 
My non-Protestant friendsi notwithstanding, the historic 
ii : . pgy of Martin Luther may be instructive to the president who ; woulci r 
' lead his institution toward significant instructional change: In a vigor 



^ii^Sji^jbus: of leadership, Luther cried "Here I stand" and 

S^?.;^ nailed his ± (substitute some hallowed tenets of student learning) 
\f/^6n, the church door in Wittenberg. His call precipitated such tremen- 
•|b: :dous activity by those disenchanted with t^^ practices of the prevailing 
xirder 1^ order crumbled. Unfortunately, Luther and his col- 

ffe^ :Ieagues had not pr^^^^ order— an organization, with all that 

' t implies— for the new converts. The result was strife, bloodshed, frag- 
M ^-mentation, a^ became so difficult for those emppw- 

s :4i was moved to partially recant his earlier 

?2;^;jx)siti6n;^^^ is obvious: preparing an organization' for signifi- 

cant change involves more than a few workshops and; counsel from 
: : : : learned friends, and more than oratory, however effectively delivered 
. and ' profound requires detailed and ex- 

tended attention to new organizational processes, to structures for 
v^fe^^^^^ physical arrangements^ - and to psychological 

conditioning. . V. ■[ , ^ ■ 

^^^^ : -^^^^ creating, the organi- 

^ which high-quality instruction may flourish. The psy- 

- chiatrist has a well-grounded theory to guide his efforts to improve his 
:: patients' ' mental health; the teacher may follow behaviorist patterns/ 

a proven body of : research and theory to 
^ : rely on. Unfortunately, the president has no theory and little research 
r to give structure to his work. What exist are some tested methods for 
- implementing basic institutional functions, folklore from colleagues, 
a few worthy suggestions in the literature, and personal intuition. 

Before embarking on significant instructional innovation, one 
must be sure all essential functions (and some nonessential ones that 
will make life more convenient) are well discharged. The president 
should take care of institutional housekeeping needs and build an insti- 
tution with strong supporting services. ■ ' 

A major lesson from the "one-new-communityrc611ege-a-week" 
period of the 1960s is that unless a strong basic college exists before 
the institution undertakes extensive innovation, the innovation is prob- 
ably doomed to failure. When paychecks are late, enthusiasm for almost 
any institutional activity cannot be sustained. Ineffective financial con- 
trols or business management ineptitude have tarnished many reputa- 
tions and ended careers (no matter the president's commitment to in- 
struction; if he is out of office, his conlnaitriient is for naught). Policy 
voids lead to indirection and lack of confidence in the top leadership. 
Communication failures always occur, but are more likely to in a period 
of change unless good links have been firmly Established beforehand. 
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president bears a responsibility to secure the resources to 
%^opm responsibility which often exceeds that of the 

'lii^S^y^TI^S board. In the past, many presidents who have been regarded 
^|W\^su<xe$sf^^^^^ with funds sufficient to accede to most 

4:^ reasonable requests from college constituents. Discontent could be 
4p increasing enrollments obscured administra- 

#.^tive errors. tighter budgets for community colleges in most 

; : states now deny; presidents the ability to buy their way^ the president 
4 ' still must make siire that resources are adequate to operate the institu- 
; . . tion and to satisfy his constituents. Innovative cost-effective measures 
: are a must^ but presidential aoion which moderates and possibly low* 
a'; m of members of the college commimity may be the 

ma^c that avoids demoralization and financial ruin and enables the ; 
institution to thrive. 
;r and rhetoric have an important impact on 

. 1^ of^high and rising expectations so characteristic of 

our society. If the president : behaves in accordance with the national 
; myth of virtually limidess resoi:rces and feeds the rising expectations, 
: he can expect the gap between budget requests and available income to 
increase. Likewise; the institutional sense of deprivation and frustra* 
\ tion will increase. Onlhe other hand, the president can convey by/deed^ 
and word to the college community the limits of the institution's capa* 
bility and perhaps attenuate the expectations. Nonetheless; the pros- 
^ pectofstableordecliningpurchasingpowerbeingchasedbyexpanding 
: institutional needs and wishes does not augur calm presidencies in the 
foreseeable future. 

, Historically, commimity coUeges have been administrators* col- 
leges^ but the number of presidents who operate solo style is rapidly 
diminishing. It is plausible that when faculty members, the real imple-" : 
menters of instructional change, can identify with policies affecting ^ 
them, they may pursue their tasks with great alacrity. Welfare policies 
' . and instructional policies are of paramount concern* Xhus, one of the 
. greatest challenges to the president is assuring that an organizational 
: structure is created and maintained that provides for effective con- 
i v sultadon with the faculty as well as with other groups of the college ! 
constituency. 

i The president has no set procedure to follow in creating his sys- J 
: y tem for obtaining information from all constituent groups. A desiraUe 
: system contributes to institutional problem-antidpadon (and solving) 
and enhances the influence of students, those ofcK^veriooked consumer 
i^i citizens whose average age is nov; 29 in the community college. The 



l^mmwtative system which enfranchises college constituencies can also 
^^royi^e^ythe vj^ tension and predictability 

^^^l^for^^ ^ 

^^1^|'4^;Gone,a^^ one-way communicadon will be toler- 

f^i:ated/d^^ government, or colleges. Discussion and sharing 

||j>o£j^infonxmtion are part of the process of intelligent analysis. The col-" 
^lllk^pr^dent who^^c^ provide a means of consultadon with fac- 
^l^^tilty members, students, and other administrators, wiU find it imposed 
v.;UiK>nhim; . » 

fp'] ' !A preoccupation with democratic governance and other con- 
^(^^cerns^of^the whole institution does not^n^ that the president isn't^ 
|;'^^mvblved in in^ continuously ask questions about the. 

i:^^;Pesidts of instm^ issues should be dis^ 

||awcd and scheduled on the agenda of the college governing board, 

i Hm^are some exampIes:^ characteristics of students en- ^ 

&;;tering-^^ college?. What are their in-coUege success rates and what do 
|:v; follow-up studies show about theur success as graduates? What is indi- 
mcattd by ^ student evaluations of instruction? What are the r^ults ■ of : 

surveys of employers of students? To what extent are the differing 
;;!:;;: learning rates and information levels of students accommodated in 
' college instruction? 

r ; , Discussing instruction with faculty members — listening to teach- 
ers — is a good way for the president to learn what the institution needs 
to provkle in order to support instructional improvement. Some sam- , 
::ples compiled by James O. Hammons, the editor of this issue, include 
these: 

1. Knowledgeable administrators who are informed about cur- 
em practices in systematic instruction. 

' T 2. Counselors who imderstand systematic instruction and can 
explain it to students. 

3. An environment receptive to creativity. 

4. Flexible registration procedures allowing nontraditional class 
'Schedules. 

> . 5. At least one other faculty member to work with who has sim- 
ilar interests in instructional development. 

6; Adeqwte audiovisual equipment and supplies. 
; 7. Location for independent study by students in which print 

and nonprint materials may be placed. 
; 8. Release time to prepare systematic instructional materials. 

9. Summer fellowships for instructional development. 
. 10. Merit recognition of instructional development. 
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II; Assurance about teaching assignments so that faculty mem- , 
bers can concentrate on preparing for them. 
' 12. Flexible learning spaces for students. 

, ' 13. An institutional copyright policy which allows the faculty 
member to share the monetary rewards from the sale of published in- 
structional materials. 

14. A competent person to provide assistance on campus . . 

15. Adequate typing and duplication service. 

16. Employment of instructional assistants or other paraprch 
fessionals. , :a 

17. Assistance in identifying and evaluating commercially pror 
duced instructional material. : 

1 8. An orientation program for students. 

19. A faculty library with books and materials about systematic 
instruction* i ^ 

20. An office environment conducive to work.^ 

21. A feculty evaluation system with relevant criteria. 
- 22. Interest by chairperson, dean, and president 

Dogmatic institutional approaches to instruction are about as 
likely tc succeed as a fat man on a crash diet. Teaching, like other kinds . 
of human activity; is afifected by fads, as we surely saw in 1976 when a ^ 
candidate for president of the United States endorsed individualized^ 
instruction. Wouki Jiat he had indicated whether he b a behaviorist, 
humanist, or personalistl Human beings are complex, and for all A 
research, we do not know exacdy how learning occurs. Therefore, a^^^^^^ 
eclectic approach to instruction deserves support. Inherent in oneV 
support of such an approach is a willingness to accept that some new. 
methods may fail and that some proposals for instructtonal develpp^ 
ment may have to be denied. When faculty members know that support 
will not be withdrawn at critical times during the development pip- 
cess, they can better work through intrkate teaching problems with a 
fail-safe security.' Freedom to experiment with different kinds of 
structional modes to meet the varying needs of a student body as, di- 
verse as America itself is an important component of a community 
college for its faculty. . -J.:' • 

T^ community college president has the responsibility to pro- 
vide an organizational setting in which students may learn our society. 
Although we have abandoned with a sense of good riddance the old 
credo that teachers teach, administrators administer and studenteS 
study, the community college president who seeks instructional change 
without addressing the total organization will experience unneceissary 
difficulty and disappointment i; ^ 
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Thechahrmnoftheboar^ 
the naiMs most innovalwe comryunity colleges 
shares his ptrception. of imt^ 



changing initru^^ 

malcolm pennypaeker I 

> • Let me state at the outset that my knowledge and experience on the 

j topic of this monograph are limited to that gained over the past ten : 
' • years as a board member, vice-chairman, and finally chairman of. the 
' Iboard of ^o Community College, in ; 

Pembeiton;: New Jersey. With that disclaimer, let me say that Burling- 
J 4 ton has been, and continues to be, characterized by instructional change. 

Well before, the fin^ enrolled in 1969, the planners decided - 

1 - j that the primary goal of the college would be to encourage innovation 
feiv and^experimentat^ providing the4>est possible. teaching- ; 

fte'learniiig experiences for the citizens of Burlington County. Let me also 
rffe say that although we feel we have made significant progress toward this 
l^r goal, we have not yet arrived (and we probably never will). We'ye had v ^ 
■^^ "our success and our failures, but the net result has been overwhelm- 
? r ingly positive. ^ 
* i V rOtu- goal of encouraging innovation and experimentation served , 
i 5< as thc baisis for selecting a president and dean, developing educational 
>£; specifications for our college facilities, and recruiting the faculty; it also 
%! fed eventually to the adoption of an institutional philosophy that we 

krS^^^. --.u .. i. . .. ■.■ . '■- •. ; ■' 

"^-:-"i<*vv • .;. .;• / ■ ■ ■ .. ., , ■ . ■. ^: \ 

*!.;v i^:?'-. ■ • , ''. ; . . ' ' •■, ,. :'. ■' " V- 

.■■ ..... . - . , - .■: . .■ ■ ., .; ^,■ ,.• . . ,■ .- ■ ■ , /-^ 
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^^^;;lVwhy be nontraditional? 

i>: Trustees are generally laypersons with varied eoacational back*^ 

l^^iS!',;; .t groimds^^ w represent a wide spectrum of business affiliation. With' ^ 
vk ; the excepticin of the county superintendent of schools (his niembership ^ 
; on the board is. mandated by state law), we at Burlington werebot uri-^ : 
si? y Hke any, other board in that we required, in other to formulate a philos- 
^;^;r^^::^6phyand objectives for the college; the assistance of a professional staff; 5 
: : j^^^ and the dean. This joint effort resulted in the 

ijS ; a^ dedicated — among other things — to providing^^ 

^> ; 1 educational programsi that would be flexible; creative^ and dynamic; v 
: excellence in both teaching and learning was considered r 

an integral part of that , philosophy. ^ ' ; . - 

V. : v lt may well be asked; Why all the emphasis on learning and inno-^ 
. vation and experimentation? Following the traditional methods woidd : 
; . have been much less hassle and there Were certainly plenty of prece--- 
i* dents and examples to use as guides. Yet for essentially three reasons ^ 
^h- we felt that our new college, one of thirteen then being established 
: ; J in New Jersey, should be different: (1) the changing times; (2) the na- 
ture of the students we expected to serve; and (3) public opinion:; ; ; 

In 1967-1968 we were quite aware of the changes occurring in 
our society and the rapidity with which they were occurring. Although 
none of us knew where these changes were leading, we knew that build-> 
ing a college designed for the past just did not make any sense. We i 
wanted to build a college that incorporated the best that was then known : 
about teaching-learning and one that would be flexible enough to adapt 
to developments which were still:"down the pike." 

Further, since each board member was a county resident and 
most of us had lived in Burlington County for a number of years, we " 
' knew the county and its people. We knew our students would vary 
V V : widely in age, ability, and socioeconomic background. We also knew 
. i there were virtually thousands of young and middle-aged graduates ^ 
of New Jersey high schools who had been unable either to enroll in 
brie of the few state-supported four-year colleges or to afford to but 
V : r of state. And we knew the manpower needs of the hundreds of busi- 
y. nesses and industries in our area. It just didn't make sense to us to plan 



l^f^ra^^^^^ homogenous group of traditional college-bound teen- " 

|||^|i^*prw body would include large numbers of > • 

|^Y^i5^bidei:.5tudents; cultiira 

S^^rsons w be attending classes part time. , * 

jV* i ' . ^ Also, as we "read" our area, public opinion seemed to be tend- 

ingl^^more and mo^ responsible change. Not everyone felt that v 

J' " way— many people we knew were quite satisfied with the status quo, 
•dJirJHpwever, we felt th^ the majority was in favor of change— not change 
^ 4 ' ibrits own sake, but change that made sense. We realized^that theeffec- ' 
fe^^^^^^^^^ the proposals we were advocating would have to be proven," 

^fe especially those that might appear to be "frills" or more expensive than 
^ . , .more familiar approaches. 

facilitating actions 

■ ;f ^ As I look back, I recall that although the charter board members 
/ , v . differed on many aspects of our tasks, ^e all agreed on one thing— the ; 
. -selection of a proper president was our first and most important order 
' ' ^ of business. Because we were famiUar with the results of a very thor-^^^' - :^ 
. V ough feasibility study, we had a general knowledge of what a commii- 
; nity college was; however, none of us pretended to have any definite ■ : 
: ideas i regarding what instructional approaches would b« apgropriate.f 
^;■ < we were much surer about what- 

^ r w^ than we were about what should be done. We needed^ an ; . 

educational leader for a president. And as the past ten years have shown, 
we fortunately found such a person, a president who, with the.assis- : 
: tance of his dean and other key staff members, has been able to chart v 
our direction. . . , , ^ ^ 

Fm sure that much of our success has been due to the more than 
one year of lead time that the president and dean had to plan together- 
AH ; before the first students were admitted. It was during this time .that- • 
much of the groundwork for our innovative learning system was laid. 
» This planning included a very, comprehensive set of educational spec- 
r v ifications which were to be the blueprint for building construction— 
/and the design for a systems approach to learning. Our new campus 
< had to match our educational plan. 

Traditionally, a lay board of trustees in this position would review v 
3 educational specifications and approve architects' drawings which fea- 
tured classrooms and lecture halls. However, we were determined not ■ • 
' . to be traditional— so what then? Flexibility was absolutely necessary. . 
^ r To meet that requirement, we asked the president to ^ v^^^ 



§l]^lmo^ experimentation in instruction. Our board ^ ^'^^ 

^E:>gdiainnan accompanied him on several oif these' trips, and from his* nar- , ^ , || 
^^^tiratiV^^^ of, the president, and the slides taken on the'trijps we be-. / 
if^lV'^^g^ W understand the kinds of facilities that.woiUd l>e needed , ; \| 
»^||^6x hou^ the During this time we ,^^^^ 

;i^|%;ako realized tfiat,technolbgical aic^s would be a necessity/not a luxury— . ' \{% 
eventually, as more of our classes becanne self-paced, we would^ ; 1 
^5:£;^;requii^ a computercapacitj^ far in excess of what a college our size could 
fl S^C 'nonii^ As a trustee confrontecl with decisions requiring a j 

l^:-^ ^ dioicei^between building 20-40 station classrooms and building mosdy ^ ' J^^ 
y^^/'; tebonitories, large-gro^^ instruction facilities, and audiovisual study . V| 

t ^ ? ^centers for individualized instruction, I sometimes wished I were some- 
t?S^^%:.where':else, ' ' ^ ■• ■■ - ' v - ; ... ...... v -:-;-v^t,ivi.v;;=^/7'*d^ 



:;i^iL:v ; And ' siich cHoices were just the beginning; Hayinjg selei^d:*^^ 
president and approved the educational specifications, we,, together 
i^Sk ^^ with the president and his key staff members; now had to prei»rejthe:^:, 
Sii^l^^^f Wmm^ 

^ fe:^^ Jrdund; of ^presentations at civic groups, clubs, and other organizadoiis |.|^^| 
fj^ which later caused tHe dean to say ±at there was not an organized group jV 
p V: ' of/more than five persons to which one of us had not presented our ,,}!\ 

plans for the college. . V - ' ^ 

L> ;^ . i Another major task of the board then, and throughout the his-^^^^: t^^^ 
/ v " tory of the college, was to approve several policies, pei^onnel ac^ions^?-^ ^^^^^^ 
! r/ / and budget items which, although at times unprecedented, were 
; t thought to^^te quite essential to our goal. Just a sampUng of ±ese in-. ^-^..^^^ 
elude: policies (and funds) for summer faculty fellowships to support . ;';r 
curriculum development; a rather definitive faculty , evaluation plan - 
based on clearly defined criteria; a very nontraditional faculty load 
• " ; r system; a copyright policy encouraging the faculty to produce curricu- 
> \ lar materials with commercial appeal; and generous travel funds so V' 
;j ^ that faculty and staff members might visit other "islands of innoyarri :^^- :;^ 
: y ; tion," Several of the policies we approved were "pacesetters" (at least > ^ 
. forNewJersey). One of these was designed to faciUtate differentiated ;, 
; staffing. As some of the teachers devetoped self-instructional materials^- 
^ we found it to be both economical and more effective to employ less ex- . 
pensive instructional assistants to staff newly created independent . 
: te^ action approved (in 1969) was the appoint- 4^1 

, . ment of two assistants in the dean's office. One slot was for an educa- 
> : V ' uonal development officer whose task was to train and assist new and ; ^ 
; ! existing full- and part-time faculty members in the use of the systems ^^^^^^ 
f v ; approach. The second assistant was an education^ research officer . 
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^^^^|i^'f§^^ - . ^ . ■ : ,35' 

8^ose.^m^^^ assist faculty^in evaluating the results of 

^tteir m innovations/ ; . . / 

ll^l^^fiiidg^^^^ time was also an interesting experience. We quickly dis- 
f^roVerei^^^ frbm' other collegeis just didn't fit our 

S'amatw^^ were substantially larger 

fftSian; oilier colleges of our size, and I still remember discussing 

i?|3ierbudget) reque^ which, we' later found; 

j^igav^ iis.,the best offset printing capacity outside of Philadelphia — but 
i^ti bbtli the computer and the print shop were vital to the success of our : 
■f anstructional program. 

>T s \ . ] ' "I review this list primarily to show the ways in which a board can 
pnimote instro^^ meetings often went long into 

v4 themight as we sought to better understand why a particular policy, 

^ffcfwsition,' Or budge item was needed- However, once convinced, jye 
stood ready to defend it (and often had to). 

\ I'' 

conclusion 

•■ ■• . ■■■■ .. -. . ■, . ■ ■ ■ ; ■ -. . , '■ ■. i ■ , ■ . .. .■; . ■:. 

. .■ ■ . ■ .. ... ■ . ■. ■:■>;■■>.."■. —'-i.'-,-. 

. Once the direction was set, a staff was recruited, buildings were 
febuilt; and so on, we as trustees found that our role had changed: now ; 
f ^ we were evaluators and facilitators of progress. We also found that we • 
i^phad a responsibility for educating new members to the board. And to 
; ■•some degree, we performed the same function for each new board of 

freeholders (the county governing group in New Jersey). The latter ; 
? group is especially important, since the major portion of college income > 
1 comes from the freeholders. 

i A step beyond the freeholders was the community served. This 

V iinqluded our students, but those who were not students also needed - 

to be well enough informed to have a positive rather than a negative 
liH attitude.; New concepts, new approaches to anything are likely to trigger . 
f; opposition unless one can show that their implementation is actually 
#^ffective. T^ always will be those that cannot be convinced that the 
K^^^traclitional classroom methods may not be the best. Although an efFec- 
live public relations program smoothed the way at first, we found that a ' . ^ 
continuing effort was required. New faces appeared, attitudes changed, , . x-^i^'y!' 
' ,..:^and we had to keep educating. . ] 

fek . E can become overwhelmed by the normal daily . , ^ 

^ifunctions within an innovative college, and for a lay trustee the confron- ^ - " ; | 
wVtation is even worse. Things such as instructional objectives, evaluation ^ % 
S^^bfthie attainment of such objectives, discussions of various instructional ^^ ^^-'^-''^^y^ 
>Smodes, computer-assisted instruction— all these can be mindboggling. ' ; 
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^^j^i^However, a new concept such as the systems approach to instruction 
|J||spMd ieam incorporates these various elements in an integrated 

fl'^S^r* 4^ also offer a fascinating view to the trustee of the college 

iy^\f; and' the program for which he biears responsibility. 
;\, ~ \ " Changing the instructional approach has not eliminated the 
^&^vri ^prbblems^^ in an educational institution. For example^^ 

I'-f ' collective bargaining entered the scene early and has been complicated 
^i" y \hy tensions over a work load admittedly heavier than the average be- 
' cause of the demands of the system. And there are the inevitable crises 
i ' when a faculty member's contract is not renewed j and so it goes. How- ^ 
ever^ xobe a^^ of such decisions and then to observe the results over t 
If the: years has been, at least for me, a most satisfying experience. ^ 

A charter member of the board of trustees of Burlington 

Community College, Malcolm Pennypacker became 

chamrum of that group in 1974. He has also been involved 
•t; at the national level in the Association of Communiiy 

College Trustees, serving from 1973 to 1975 as a 
' J . vice-president and in 1975-1976 as president. In 
' ^ "real life" he is an assistant vice president of 

the Fidelity Bank of Philadelphia. 



\ \ . / Two consultants who have assisted many community 
^yi' ' 7 ; ? colleges describe the current roles of consultants and 

i VQ*.V . *^ effective ways to ' use this resource. 



using consultants 
to improve instruction 

james o, hammons 
waiter hunter 



Significant changes have occurred in the comniunity co51f"?^'"^- -espe- 
cially during the past ten years. An analysis of these changes r^^^vr^i^-m^'-'-: 
eral significant contributing faaors. Foremost, of course, has been the 
rapid growth rate of the colleges, which not only perniitted,. but per- 
haps encouraged, change. Second, a small but growing number of 
educators associated with two-year colleges have been willing to risk ; 
reputations to try new approaches. Third, external money, to support 
change has been available from federal, state, and private sources. And ^ 
finally, a number of external consultants or "change agents" have been 
available to help initiate, accelerate, and guide the improvement of 
instruction. This article focuses on the role of these individuals — -many 
of whom were early faculty "innovators"— and suggests several guide- 
lines for their effective use. ■ 
• The functions of consultants to community colleges have changed 
significantly since 1960. When the enrollment boom was beginning, 
their major task was to help institutions serve all the students who 
wanted to enter. In most instances that meant helping new colleges get 
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^|||i^tarted by conducting feasibility studies, determining program needs, 
^l^teand developing organizational charts. Consuls 
|^?(f&|?vel6pment of master plans for new campuses' and wrote educational: 
l|?k'l^pecifications for ne\sr buildings. In 1977^ consultants have quite a difc ^ 
J^/\S;/ferent roIe.^Their primary job is to help administrators improve the 
Ifzk quality of their institutions through such programs as long-range plan- 
^^^l, i.lning, management by objectives, staff development, cost-benefit an- 
fe- rH^^yse evaluationi Additionally, one of the major/ 

>;.:rcontHbutions of the external consultant in recent years has been^to : 
k & ; v^assistlefforts^^^ quality of the teaching-learning jprocess. 

consui^nts' roles 

M Th functions a consultant can perform in efforts, to 

f v^^ - widely. A brief look at several of the more \ 

^-.r4^^ that they run the gamut of the change process.; : 

" :c ' ?^CPlanner. Effective change does not "just" occun it:^ requires a 
i^'? gi^^^ to such requirements as 

^v - :v support systems, personnel, equipment, software, and space; Externals 
^ V of their wide experience and presumably unbiased 

^ outlook, are often very instrumental in helping an' institution / plan ; 
. changes in teaching methods. 

; Tnw^. The timing of an instructional-change effort is critical.^ 
I ; Administrators who are too close to the situation often fail to recognize j 
- that certain times are inappropriate for undertaking such an endeavor. 
An experienced; observant outsider who is sensitive to a campus di- 
' : mate can assess the situation and offer recommendations. 

Catalyst. Getting things started or furnishing the missing in- 
gredient needed for change is both a legitimate and a traditional role , 
of the outside consultant. Thus, consultants may be used to "plant , 
• ; seeds" tn the form of new ideas or to recommend "fertilizers," such ' 
■ - as needed training, support services, and reinforcement. 
?r . Salesman. Often what is needed to initiate change is a real "ball 
1 i of fire," a person who, by the sheer eloquence and vivacity of his pre- 
t sentation, can cause previousl); resistant faculty members and admin- 
istrators to become receptive to change. This is a very specialized role 
which only a few consultants are equipped to play. It should not be con- 
fused with the more general catalyst function, which considerably 
- more consultants can fulfill. 
; Tram^. This is easily the most common role of consultants in 

instructional change. Unfortunately, most consultants are used pri- 
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^^^l^vj^^^^^^^ " . . ^ , ' . . . ; .39 "-'f'.^i 

'^0ax0 preseriteuons. The impact of these can be com- ; v 

^IjMm^^t^^;^^^ a diver on a swininiing poo!— a graceful entry ^ ' > 

ll^oUow^^^ by a few waves splashing at the edge of the pool 

*and a few inte on the surface. However, the pool soon : & 

f TCturiis to itS:**natural state and no tiace of the diver remains except 
"ffbrsTfew drops of water on the deck, which quickly dry and disappear. ^ 
f}^6ptC3mm to be effective, it must be long enough to allow the partici- 
;jL; panlS' to aissimilate basic concepts before progressing to more difficult 
Sacti^dtie^^ deans,^ ^ ^ v v4 

Wand presidents) and support personnel (in the learning resource center^ ^ '^-.-Kim:^ 
kjthe^computer services division, and the counseling office) shoiild be ^■■■^r'^:-pM^< 
Jinyolyed along with the faculty if the change is to have long-range sue- 
;^-cessl And finally, the training must be sufficiently complete to allow 
5the institution to then operate on its owni with the aid of its own internal 
;i.c6nsultant(s). Re^^ and experience — particularly in the field of 
■iV management and organizational development— clearly indicate that r 
K.quali^^ are credible to the faculty and staff and who can : 

jipiroyide day-to-day assistance to the staff once the external consultant 
-"^ias gone are extremely important to institutionalizing the changes 
i sought. The training of internal persons to serve as trainers-r-a task 
which only a few consultants are qualified to do— is one of the best : 
xjvays of investing consultant d^^ 

; ■:; ^ ^ Manager: Once a change effort has been initiated, the task has 
^ only begun. An institution in a state of change, like a chemical reaction 
vcunder way, is very volatile! The advice of a knowledgeable, experienced 
H^fconsultant during this state can be essential to the success of the under- . 
Tj taldhjg. For example, determining when to hold in abeyance or to intro- ^ 
S duce the next element or predicting when, massive infusions .of rein- 
f:- forcement are needed are vitally important decisions a consultant can. ; 
y often make. , , 

:- T^ Whether the task is identifying the proWem or 

S^helping to find solutionis, external agents are ideally suited to this func- . 
i'ttipn in that they possess a wider range of experience as a result of their 
I consulting activities and are usiiallyim^ they have no^^ 

^" irated interest in the institution! 

'^^ |^^A^^^y ■:£^ or as an assistant in the devel- 

'ii' opmeht of an evaluation plan, an external agent often brings" new, un- 

biaseid perspectives and is more likely to ask questions internal staff 
jj ^niembers would not ask. Also, since an evaluation project often'consti- 
Stutes a sinjgle event, experienced persons outside the institution are 
lij aiWe to design, implement conductresearch in a relatively shorter 
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^^... v ipepoii of time and at a lower cost than can the internal staff, which 



felSi^ 'twould have to "gear up" to do the task. 
iS^^yilii, "when; and how 
^K,^, FTAo ar^ /A^y? Persons serving in consultant capaciues are, ol 

lB:;lJ..necessity, from backgrounds as varied as the roles they fiU. The foUow- 
'"^'^ ' ; ing profiles are most typical- 
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^ • Faculty members who, because of some success in their experi- 

Imentation with classroom processes or materials, find themselves in 
demand as consultants to other colleges. 

• Admmistrators from "innovative" colleges who share their 
experiences* with other colleges. ' 

• University professors who help disseminate information about; 
hew devdopments in iristnicdon, educational management, ^^^^^^ 
^uation or who help to identify and fill the research gaps in certain areas. 

' • "Professional facilitators"— the people who make their living . 

' consulting. " ^ ' . ? 

When Should They Be Used? Unfortunately, ±ere is no list of "seven 
deadly sighs" to help an administrator determine when to seek the adrl^ 
vice and assistance of a consultant. There are, however, a number of 
general situations in which a consultant can be invaluable. Fbr example^ . 

^ utilizing an outside person is an obvious move when the internal^staff- 
is too dose to the problem and a fresh unbiased outlook is ne^ed.^im- 

. ilarly,an external consultant is useful when special expertise is required^ 
because ho "insider" posesses it or because the internal dynamics are , 
such that, even with the necessary knowledge, the expert cannot be a - 
"prophet in his own house." Quite often, too, an external consultant, 
is a wise investment when time is critical and available staff members 
are already overcommitted. 

Haw Can They Be Used Effectively? Our experience has shown that 
consultants are rarely contacted by someone who knows how to use 
them effectively. Yet the rules are quite simple (although you may re- 
quire the help of a consultant to take the first two steps before you can 

proceed further). 

1. Determine whether a need exists— "need" bemg defined as 
the gap between where you are now and where you wish to be. 

2. Assuming a need exists, state the desired results or ends you 
hope to achieve. But don't confuse desired ends with activity or means. . 
For example, a faculty member's ability to write better test items may be^ 
a desired end or result; a workshop is an activity or means of reaching , 
this result ■ 
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|||7;^|?feS: iDcdde intern^ or an external agent would be 

||;^inbstapproprate help is available. 

^J;^|x^;T^|i,4^ Identify one or more possible resource persons. Make selec- 
^^^tybWbased:^^^^^ institutions with sim- 

§||^|ilar;ip should have referrals from colleagues who have 

PP5tSKa!dfpnnaa^ working with the constiltants on 

^ffe "the you have in mind. (References from persons who 

f1iJ;rV;Iiave heard tiisLt **so-and-so is good" are virtually useless.) 
^S^|-.| ;U ^ 5.^; follow up widi 

^"^■^^SycohGhnihg": letter. Be clear in your conmiunicatibhs, which should 
[fc f ;; c^ items (these may seem obvious but experience has 

too often overlooked, and failing to deal with them can 
te seriously 2dT^ the benefits of the consulting dollars invested): 
^-^ T: V ' (a) the nature of the consultantship. Be precise regarding 
■ - ^ what you want the person to do or the results you expect 

V : ;> Provide information regarding background events lead- 

er ^ ing up to the decision to utilize a consultant. Be honest 

regarding any problems or issues which might arise. If 
previous consultants have been used, be sure to state who 
they were, what they did, and what results they achieved. 

(b) the exact dates and times. Remember to include^dur plans 
for "get-acquainted" cocktail sessions, debriefing sessions 
at night, and the like; otherwise you may find the consult- 

- ant has made other plans which conflict with yours. 

(c) determine the consultant's needs for A-V equipment, 
space, duplicating services, and so on. 

(d) the fee. .- 

(e) arrangements for lodging and for transi>ortation both 
to and from the airport and from the motel to the site of 
the activity. 

(f) regulations regarding per-diem allowances^ allowable ex- 
penses (rental cars, for example), mode of travel (tour- 

. ist airfare is not assumed by some consultants!), and 
required receipts. 

■^^^:CTi.-?'-'-'^^:.6. Prepare for the consultant's visit. Too often nothing is done 
• V to .prepare the staff for a visit or else the members are not told early 
- enough to make adequate plans. The results are conflicting appoint- 
' ments, loss of time, and generally reduced effectiveness. 
h- y-----:::'-:^ During the vbit, designate someone to be available to assist 
;W ; ; the consultan to work, mailed materials fail to arrive, 
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jFoUpwrup; Bie prepared to invest tiirie, money; and personnel 



..JII^IpE?^ the change 

^|i|^p^^ is f requendy xiegleaed as_bus)L^fa^^ admin-^: 
f|%^:istra^^^ their offices . v; telephone cklls/meetiri so onV 

^ 9^^£ the results. You've invested scarcSe resources— what 

fl^^l^Jgwere'the outcomes?. Time spent in determining the participants' opEa- 
Ig^fe fouo^^ to assess the impaa of the cohsidtant is time wdl 



spent r and aids in future planning. Avoid relying only on inforinal 
feedback or on the subjective comments of a few persons, because these 
tend to come only from individuals who are extremely pro'or con: v 
^ J y ■ > 10.^Ik)n't expect results overnight/ Change/ reigaidless of how 
; r n:sligln, rarely occurs immediately. Weeks, even months may go by bi^-; 
^^4^ fore it js noticeab among faculty members who tradi- 

ij^f tionaB it over" before acting. This phenomenon also; 

f has impiifadohs for evaluation techniques, which should be long-range^ 

conclusion 

-The comments and suggestions we have made here are based on 
: a, wide range of consultations over a rather long time; These expert- ■ 
; erices suggest quite clearly that the change process is extremely com- , 
plexand frequendy frustrating. However, these same experiences docu- 
ment that change does take place and that it can be facilitated. External 
consultants, when properly selected and utilized , are often the essen- 
tial ingredient in bringing it about. 

Consultants have proven to be cost-effective, nonthreatening, 
and legitimate aides to community college educators. Certainly the 
objective point of view of most consultants provides a rational starting- 
point for change. And when objectivity is added to extensive experi- 
ence, external consultants may be the most important force available 
to guide both the direction and the magnitude of change. Moreover, 
if the consultant can lower the risks of implementation, he or she will 
' ; have earned the fee many times over, because the costs of a major 
change are quite high. 

Two caveats must be made, however. Consultants must be care- 
fully selected and used; and the implementation and maintenance of 
change must be honestiy supported by the attitudes, the budget, and the 
V actions of leaders within the institution. Change is a very delicate process 
-that must be carefully nurtured and reinforced. 
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W^^'^hS^^^^ ':'^ Jo^tnes O. Hammons is professor and coordinator of higher 
X " education at the University of Arkansas, Afief several 

lrl*^r^ V' . . years* experience as an administrator in three different 

"'Tfwd^afYdttegfse 



Wallace E. Hunter is an associate professor of higher 
education at the University of Missouri. He spent more 
than ten years as dean at Meramac Community College 
(St. Louis Community College District) before becoming 

a university professor. 
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Some-of the attributes and activities qf^-'S:' 
campiis change agents are described: n 



internal change agen^^^^ 

alberta goodmah : 



•As is certainly well known by now, the community college is no longer 
just a transfer institution, and the natu . of its student body has changed 

/ greatly as well. But teaching methods generally have riot kept pace.^ 
thought it all right to teach all students the same : 

: way in the first five decades of this century is discovering that it "ain't 

' all right no more." Professor Print-Oriented may find that , some ciil- 
;tures do not place a high value on print as a form of communication; 
some students m her class may be unable to, as well as unwilling to, read. 

::;Professor Punctual may discover that black peoplesV time clocks are?; 
different from hers or that people in wheelchairs or on crutches need 
bathroom breaks more often than others do. Professor Podium, who 
enjoyed the relative security of a classroom with desks, chalkboard, 
and visual aids, may now have to make do with a cramped prison cell 
with no facilities, the second floor of a bank building with business trans- 
actions going on all around the class, or someone's living room.: Here, 
then, is the faculty member ready to impart the knowledge of his field 

/through a detailed logical lecture; but here also are mar y students, 

i who may derive little benefit iFrom such a premutation. Surrounding 
both is the community college with its commitimenc to meet the needs of 

• its varying elements. 

The issue is clear. The college must meet its commitment, and 
therefore the onus is on the college to change the teaching environ- 
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i^J^:v;P^ would simply take the necessary time and funds , , . , , 

to the consumers) to update and. increase her , 
with insufficient clients to continue a prac- : -y 
p-'Mi'^-'Y^^^^^ would appear and the newest, brightest practitioners 
L^/:^Yavailabie would im fill them. However,. owing to the role 6f infhr . 
* : r cust6m,!many faciUty members; who sure prod-, 

i ucts of^iniversity^ri^ backgrounds now haveten- and even fifteen-: ^^^^ r.^ 
fi-T - y service pins. Often this group> which is costing 

r - the most in terms of salaries, has been changing the least In addition, ^ "t, 
f > : i given t^^^ fluctuations during the past ten . years, few are yol:^ i^ 

> untarily'seek^ with the slowing . ^ J^^s 

of enrollment means few job openings and very little chance to r > ' /^g 

u ' cause change through new blood. . ' V. 

• K The entrenched teachers (and often the secretaries and other : ; : 
' V members of the support staff) are in an unenviable position. Msmy^ who v ^ 
u are sensitive to theiir students ; see the new needs emerging, and -yet 
squirm helplessly, not kxiowihg how to change in order to help meet > 
; ' : theseineeds. Since faculty members do not charge the fee ^at pracdcS^^ 
: : ing profe^ in alniost any other field do for rendering sendee to 
the client, and since retraining would cost a great deal in dme and ^.^^-^ 
; ; • - money^^t^^ who want to change find it difficult ^ [■ .5 v 

Internal instructional change agents provide one solution to this ; - ; f^fe, 
< problem, and they have certain advantages over other means of initi- fe^ 
■ ' / atirig change. Obviously, having aU faculty members go off v V 

V learn the new skills they need is extremely expensive arid,burdensomei;t:^^^;|^^^ 
' : a^^ ineffective and haphazard. And having aU^^ 

ing conducted by external consultants is likewise quite costly in terms of 
both time and money, in addition to paying fpr travel, fees,^a^ 
^ penses, Uie administration must take its tinie (and hence more dollars) ; ; 
t educate each new consultant concerning the current directions arid 
fod of the campus. Further, although the ex^^ 
specific expertise to the college, he/she generally acts as a.catalyst only, 
whereas the internal agent proyides expertise as well as support and 
i ^ fbUow t^ 

v^';' often drawn frpm the faculty and is therefore present on aunpus, easily 
: accessible to collea This person i'i also aware of and coniniitted ; 
4^ ^ h to the sdmis of ti^ community college (or should be, to be chosen for thw^: 
; : task);Thus, the internal agent can assist several constituentsr-students- 
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tailored more dosely to their needs learning; ' ^ 



^g^ljsflac^ty^^m go into the custom-tailoring biisi^ 

^ff«w);|^i?admi^ 

3liaving custom tailoring instead of mass prbducdon. . . . 

3; A remaining qiiestibh is, "Who should this person be?" Although .r^. 
j^^^ dean^^^OT the expetrtise to \ 

|#p»foiTO tfi^ or she may be unable to do it: When has.. , ; : 

|^tp!(ire, fei^^^ one has difficulty siiiiidtaheou;^^^ beiiig : \ V 

f^^^^^ chan^ agent. And : if -the changed v ^ ' ? : 

l^'jagen^^ 

f^|;cpi^ agent about their supervisor, as they^l^ ^: ■ y :'^ ^ 

|S^:2md he^ed to.dol S^chbff^ often tKeilrst step o^ i '/ 

f| the road to change; people need to getout of their personal systems ±e^^^"^j^ 
|!l|]bi6stiUties they may feel toward the instrucdonal systemi before they can 4M -j^ 
take ?a loot at what their personal systems caii do' to eif&ct^ change:: ' ; ^ ; 41 
h^^^^y^ J ^Thi? conflict rof interest which arises from conibining ; the two v^^ll 

functions IS exacerbated by the other problems of midmanageris bri^^^^^^^^- v^^^ 
iV most dai^ overburdened, unable lb assume additional : ^-'^--ik-x^ 

-^^^^respbnsifailities, and often already spiit.between teaching and aclminr ^ 
; \ .ist^ nor fbwl^ they may or may not be trusted enough • ^ U : ^ #| 

^ -tQ;swiriibr. fly with subordinates or supervisors: From the midnian-^ ; ; 
/ •agersVpoint of view, then, such a fusion is less than desirable. What ■ ; v^^^^ 
about from the change agent*s viewpoint? Because this person by defini- liii 
.i:ytion is encouraging change, hebv she may be seen as a threat. Adding '■■^■,-.■^'0^ 
y linie power to this already threatening role could well be.the plus that ^ - V^^ 
'i would ensure failure. . ' ,/ ' . ■ -^i^;! 

,v r A So the internal agent who seeks to help instructors improve their 4^ i iSi^ 
i teac^ be a former faculty member who has special enthusiasm ; f^ j 

J and training for the job. What other attributes does she have, and what ^ i J; 

docs she do? r ; 

An effeaive internal change agent first must be flexible. Imag- ■-'■r'-x-^f^-'^'^^ 
iiie someone who has difficulty adjusting to rapid change, or bending ' . ' 
i with administrative winds, trying to help others change. To demon- r ^ 
; ' stiate this flexibility, the agent needs facility with various vehicles for ^ ^ 

r reaching people. This flexibility covers many strategies which require^ v/-^. 
i trailing. Depending upon financial resources available, thef agent 
; ' should be teaching ho more than one class. That one class is important, , 

though, because the agent needs to maintain and build on whatever , % 

icTedibiIityhe^5h-2 has established during hi£: years of full-time teaching '-'^.^^ 
: \vith his colleagues. He needs to remain as much as possible one of them; ^\ 
V; furAermore, the agent needs to stay personally .in touch with itae val- 
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l^^^lpliu^^ students, and to have a group with which :to 

^i^^l^^ ltryv outnew techniques as he acquires them. Thus, the agent 

^|^|i#ema^ 

|lp?h|^,i Aeaching for t^^ of her load to function as a change agent. 

^^:^}dAgiwx ided3Jy^ the class should be scheduled when most of the other facr 
|ii j^^^ so that she will be available during the slack hours to 

^ ^ ^ . ^ work' with peers. , - - j 

r the agent first must assess the nature and 

J^w^;.-:j*;-:- needs ?»>f her campus and colleagues. Having done so, ;he or she can 
V- 7^ ' V V then decide, in priority order, whether to apply for training in human 
^ r^^^^^^^^ programmed materials, using audio-visual equip 

i.;;^^ . v^^^ playing, utilizing and/or creating classroom games and simu- 

y;; ^ f laxionst developing course packages, etc. In response to these applica- 
.> tionsi the institution will have, the opportunity to demonstrate its 
i: a; i ^ commitment to innovation by discovering sufficient funds '^i> get its 
: . agent adequately trained. Trainings of co:,'rse, should be on-going; the 
agent may go away for certain workshops ^or may hire an external con- 
: sultant to come in to share particular expertise. The amount and depth 
i V : of training will vary greatly from institution to institution; : 
^ r ' The vehicles by which agents transport their skills to their coK 
- leagues may vary just as gready. Forexample, for those colleagues who" 
I V learn best experientialfy, workshops may be suitable; T^ 

/' .agent needs skill in designing, organizing, conducting, and evaluating 
■ : ^ workshops. For the teacher or manager who desires to change: her: 
' ■ teaching or leadership style but has neither the time nor the inclination 
T-/ . to pursue this process in a group, private consultation sessionS;may be 

V : , more appropriate. To make such conversations productive, the change 
:> V agent needs a spectrum of human relations skills from acdve listening 

to confrontadon-leveling, from feeling comfortable during periods of o 
t\;' contemplative silence to being able to interrupt silences by throwing - 
i :. ^-out problem-solving life lines. Still other staff members may learn by r 

reading, and yet have litde dme to do so. To help these people, the: in- 
V : : structional change agent may set aside a regular part of his week to read 
11 V and do research on new aids and methods; then, either by a quick phone ; 
f^r ; ;; k . call, dropping in, or using a mailing list (the degree of closeness or in- v 
•^^^^.i f^ of course on the readiness and style of each client),^ 

V ? the change agent brings innovations and people together. The agent 
> : > may also set up a faculty resource and research anfra with the atmo- 

; : C : sphere of a lounge, with books, magazines, films, J^Md equipment out : 
; \ and available just like the coffee, tea, and bouillon cubes. Since work- 
■j:, . r shops are offered at precise times which are going to conflict with some: 




^^^^pfcs^sclu^ pnerto-one consultation may be both dine- -^ 

^^^OTlst^ a "lounge" may appeal to te^^ 

^^^0ipf^jpy^^Um^ their desks and s^upeWisors to a couch or f^^^^ 

lll^^aibi^biag with a b ^ « v : 

lltSv . ■^ Jt^^^ important m this area of flexibuity is a skill similar . ; ^ 

?|?t|k1o;defe^ internal agent, fulJy cogniziant of iter own limita- ^ . ; v^j 

^tl^iitionsl^i^^m showcase the skilb of her . ! ; 

i^ll^cqUeaigue^^^ 

j^Sf^^lJU^ metric? ^^^ /^^^^^ 

;Si|||syst^m? iVobably^npbod asked him. Why liasn't Professor; Ssarahpf^^^it^ 
5^5«^'^;vSem students fribm her^^:^^^^^^^ 

f^ailiv^ her to.; Before > pKafohTjp<)ohing this/:ahsw 

^1;^?? wil^ to pay Murray," or**Sax2h!s :^\f 

||j5i^aissioad c^ asking them. Frequently, tKe>; K 

f^k payoff enough; a note of thanlw, a^ ^ <^^^ 

mention in the punpus: newsletter, or a verbal acknowledgment in the . 
^?\"cafeteria'caii ice the cake. ^ " r. ^''V ^. ''-"ly. 

\: > ' ; : Regardless of what strategies the agent develops and; utiBzes,^:^^^;^^^^^^'^: • 
1^ J dr locates in colleagues, he must at aU dmes demonstrate and maintain ^ ^ t 

^ not only real confidentiality, but also the appearance, of confidential- ■'■'"■i^:^!^^^ 
# :; ity. As sensitive issues ari for example, the faculty and the; 

:r ; a or the classified staff and the administration, the in- ' ^^^ : . 

^;^ : ternal; change agent may not forget who the client is pr what his task : ; 
fi:^ is^ W may be able to bite into the fruits of the grapevine, 

: - the change agen^^^ issues (and these may be^^^;^^^^^^^^^^^^^ v^^^^^ 

any issues since different people are sensitive to different concerns) 'I• 
can be confronted by asking whether the group needs to investigate^ ; - 
^ to what extent such fruits are growing; but if the change agent over- 
' ; ;hears some tidbit and passes it along unthinkingly over coffee today, 
by tomorrow paranoia will begin to develop in some part of the client 
; system. By the same token, even if the agent keeps all "confessions" 
/ ; and issues inviolate, but is seen walking into the academic dean's office - 
: . C hushed minutes right after consulting the dean's subordinates, : 
I r the damage if done. Since it is difficult to motivate people to want to it 
i/^ ; since it takes much courage to admit haying trouble teach- 

' ing X students Y material, the development and maintenance of a firm 
:f triist between the agent aiid members of the faculty are paramoimt^'^^^^^ \ ' 'r 
/: . ; ^ "Do as I say, not as I do" is a poor learning maxim for arjyone, : 
' b^^ instructional change agent it is disastrous. The . > i 

> : agent is always modeling whether or not she wants to be. Somehow the 
• designation of being in a position to help others change, which carries ^^^^-^^^^^^ - y 
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_|M&sqmei^^^^ looking- for any 

^f|j||j^um new- 
^00p6sm6nm ah organization ^ people wan t^o test the mettle of this person- 
or ix)siti6n.'nrh^ die change agent needs to be. certain that what 

|i§!|?^|b^e says; 1 does; demonstrates,^ advbcates;> he believes and practices; In 
SSg^x^^ ieam-bu ilding sessions within a department; for ^ example,, 
^ change agent may be stressing the need for a vehicle whereby peo- 
^te :i;^ple can 

* r ? can she do this at the same time that she shouts at someone who lias fallen . 

; , asleep in her workshop? If the change agent focuses largely on making 
6V^^ the classroom, he is wise to be" trying out new. 

things^ in his own class. If she wants people to feel comfortable asking 
i^:^^^ wiU want to ask for: help from among her colleagues, too: 

Such modeling is not a new idea— it appears in nearly all moral and re- 
i ^ ligious systems, from the golden rule to Immanuel Kant's categorical 
: . m internal instructional change agent can't just have 

■ ; ; a mental conviction that practicing what he preaches is effective; he/she 

o-must model appropri^^ : 
'V r^^^ : I^ to being flexible, trustworthy, and able to model : 

, agent needs certain other skills and capacities: -In the >^ 

fl since a common human reaction to. that which askSrUS . to ■ 

:> ' Change- is hostility, the change agent needs must recognize that he i 
< t may be viewed as "the enemy," "some new hotshot," "the gestapq;'' "that: 
,^ / administrative flunky," and the like. (These are just a few endearing^ 
: : comments I have heardi) The agent needs to be as objective as possible.; 
-.-about such feelings, neither absorbuig nor returning them, but[Under- 

- ) standing them. Obviously, to return-hostility for hostility would defeat 

> ; the client,' and to take the anger personally would destroy the ageritl r 

V Tl^c agentiV^ust also be ever watchful and perceptive in trying to remain 
. ^ aloof witi) regard to campus politics. Not only does this help the agent f 
' : a of the problem, but also it reduces the number of 

valid, reasons which promote hostility. . , \ , ^ 

. . .Objectivity and impartiality are needed further to discharge the ^ 

- ■ a responsibility::, helping others with problem solving-; 
y?^^^^ out potential solutions. Thus, when acting as a faciUta-ki 
[7;;^^^^^^^^^^^ sessions, the^agent should be able to listenv^ 
k; i; various positions without manipu- 

' \ , ' lating the discussion toward her own bias. 

' However, since the skills and capacities involved in handling 
;=f hostility, staying out of politics, and remaining objective are difficult to ^ 



^mevelop-and maintain-^speciaU^^ intentionally trying : ; - 

pjto'HprevehtMth^ agent also needs to be able to con- 

being able to take a risV and say how one feels while ^ 
§0yfi^g'l^ ±e best^ay and time to express it so ^ 

igthat the? receiver can hear. In addition, the change agent realistically ^ 
Jgneeds tovremeniber^t^^ such confronting may help him return quickly ; • 
f^Ux tEe job he held previously! . 

""r Finally^ in order to help herself maintain psychological health 
%and>weU*being/ the internal instructional change age^ the abil- 

^.ity v,tq ^ventilate anH a system for so ^ On a given campus almost 

J everyone has someone he can talk with off the record; But if the change ■ 
^^agentis working alone^ he may not have such a listener/and so he shduld:^^^ : • 
?^£ind:an.outside resource to blow off steam with. Even s 
^^mast be direfuUy sek^ have no connection "with anyone ^ 

;:ielse at: the college. If the agent works with.a team, its members fre-- i 
y iquently can provide one another with the support and the debriefing 
^ needed. And they are/needed. The agent must find out v/iio can help; 
- the helper if he is to remain effective. 

ideal agent of change would not be 
'Coinplete without mentioning three other desirable attributes. Rrst, 
in order to use flexible strategies for reaching faculty members and i 
• to work effectively with administrators, classified staff menibers and ^ ; 
? students, too, the change agent should be able to maintain a high energy 
level. Resulting from a combination of good health, enthusiasm; and a ? 
belief in what one is doing, this energy is very important. Although it is 
easy to celebrate ^ with the faculty member who comes in on Monday ^ 
' morning to tell you about his success with a new game simulation, it ; 
may be more difficult to communicate that same spirit at five o'clock 
when maybe the fiftieth person in need of a big smile or an enthusiastic 
reply comes through the door. 

\; The change agent should, secondly, be able to feel and exhibit 
nearly unlimited empathy and patience with her clients. Headache 
number 212 to the change agent is still headache number one to the 
. current client. Like a counselor, a facilitator, a parent, the change 
i agent wants to listen actively and sensitively to the client without judg- 
vingiwhether or not the client really has a problem, whether that prob- 
:' lem is large or small for the client, or how the problem might look to" 
^ sbme other client. This description does not mean that the agent just 
^sits; it does mean that he strives to empathize with every client and to 
help that client make changes at her own pace. 

^^^^ : ; T change agent should be willing 
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. to'^demonstrate hii; belief in the need to change and grow by erijgaging 
^^^S-/ ^ in a personal growth program, The agent has as many problems, emo-^^. 
f ^ > tional needs, and areas for growth as anyone ielse. But unUke liem, he 
% '] , usually has to 'cope with them off cam 

/'V'* maintaining confident or potential client (eyery-^ 

^ one on the campus) amd is probably. cdnductog what^^ 
* : \ are offered to promote personal growth on campus. He needs jtp go 
elsewhere to:acquirie new skills for professional use and tp be in an en- ' 
vironment where he can deal with his own anxieties and frustrations. ; 

Above all, since the internal instructional change agent has all 
of these high ideals for which to strive, she should also be able to walk 
on air. (Walking on water has been done already.) 



Alberta Goodman is chavrperson for curriculum and 
instructional support at Miami-Dade Community CoUege, 
Miami, Florida. She has served as an internal change 
: agent there (with varying titJes) for six years. Previously 
she was an associate prof essor of English at Miami-Dade. 
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the university as an agent 
of instructional change in 
community colleges 

raymond e. schultz 



^ , As community colleges have searched for ways to better serve a highly 
diverse student body — to go beyond just "opening the door" by devel- 
^ V oping new curricula /^ixiti teaching methods— they have sought and 
obtained assistance f'mm v.- number of sources. One of theae has been 
the university. But uritE^ the mid-1960s, university contributions to 
community college development were limited primarily to a few writ- 
ings and a handful of graduate programs for the preparation of admin- 
^trators. Less than a dozen major universities had such graduate pro- 
grams or faculty members who were seriously addressing community 
college developments. But that situation iias changed. In the past ten 
years, major commitments to assist community colleges in their devel- 

' opment have been made by universities in all parts of the country. 

Although that assistance is going to every aspect of community 

■ college development and operation, this article focuses on what the 
: , university is doing to help community colleges improve their instruc- 

■ r tion through: ( 1 ) scholarly study and investigation; (2) faculty prepa- 
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study for instructional leadership; (3) 
ll^fera workshops, institutes, and short courses; 

(4) outreach p and services; and (5) publishing and dissemi- 

J V nating information. 

The contributions of universities in this area have been of several 
' ^ ; r. types. One is the research of graduate students directed by university 
. professors, frequently for doctoral dissertations. During the five-year 
4 . period 19^^ more than two hundred dissertations related to 

.y' instruct! community colleges were reported in Dissertation Ab- 
l - stracts International. Following is a sample of recently completed disserta- 
V. . ; selected to show geographic and institutional representation: 

Bailey, Samuel D. Educational Needs andExisting Resources for Community 

College Currictdum Development. VniyersiiyofVfestYirgi^ 
Tullis, Lyle V. An Iritegraiive Theory and Curriculum Model for General 
Education in the Two-Year College. Oklahoma State University, 
■ 1973. ■ 

Jenkins, Charles G. Provision for the Superior Student in the Two-Year Col- 
T ■ ' : lege: A Case Study with Recommendations. Northern Illinois Uni- 
y-;.:-.;'':-. -^^v: versity, 1973. 

Eggebrecht, David Vf .Development of a Junior CoUegeCurriculum for Lan- 
guage Divergent S^M^i^^- Marquette University, 1973. 
Haywood, Margaret L.A Plan for Incorporating Black Students into the Gen- 
eral Education Program of a Community College. University, of Flor-. 
: ;ida, 1974.' 

Odm, James Pl. Considerations for Change in Community College English ; 

/rw^ru/r^wna/ProgrflTTW. University of Michigan, 1975.^^^. 
Fawley, Paul CThe Administration and Supervision of Remedial Mathematics 
Programs in Two-Year Colleges. University of Utah, 1975: . 
" ' Hahrii Thomas C. Audio-TtUorial Instruction: Effects oh Faculty and De- 
- ^. partments in Selected California Community ColUges. Vniwersity of 

. r^^^^^^^^ D. An Analysis of Two Approaches Used in Teaching 

J ; ;:V;i ; Reading and Sttidy S^lls Improvement in Two-Year Community Col- 

: : ; Pennsylvania State University, 1976. 

- ^ In addition to directing the research of graduate students, uni- 

• professors themselves have conducted signiflcant studies of com- 

i;^- ^ m teaching. Noteworthy is the research by John Roueche 

^fe' University of Texas. Since 1972^ they have con- 



w^^^^^ : ' ' 

&^i%c:ollege8; A number of publications have been produced; based on 

5^?andvkirk; J973)^^ of monographs, among them, Improving 

h^SitukrU Motivation and AUU^ 

'^^^lik^i^'^^zMdiOT scholarly contributions to community college instruction 
y^' have\als6 been made at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
5;v^i;?They .w^ and have been continued by 

%^:-j\the resean:h and writing of Arthur M Cohen, Florence B. Brawer, and 
John Ix)mbardi. Among their pertinent books based on research and/or 
a ' scholarly analysis are the following: 

^1 Johnson, B. L^ /^iiiwZs o/"^/^ Changes in the Community 

' ^ College. New York: Glencoe Press, 1969. 
(johen, A. M. Da/^/m^ the Commimity College^ 

, New York: Glencoe Press, 1969. 
Cohen, A: M:, and AsscKriates. .4 C<^ Variable: New Perspectives on 

Francisco: Jossey-Bass,197L 
vCohen, A. M., and Br F. Confronting Identity: The Community Col- 
lege Instructor. Engi^wood Cliffs, N.J^: Prentice-Hall, 1972. 
: In addition, Brawer and Cohen have conducted research through the > 
/ specific medium of the center for the Study of Community Colleges at 
, UCLA. For instance, they recently did a series of investigations on teach- 
j ing the humanities, including the curriculum, far-pity, and students. 
The results of that research have been published in a series of ERIC 
monographs. 

• faculty preparation and advanced graduate study 

Universities have made a significant contribution to instructional 
change in community colleges through graduate programs that pre- 
ipare faculty members and administrators to effectively serve a hetero- 
■ geneous s One of the earliest of these was the Interde- 

V partmental Master's Deg^^^ Program for Junior College Instructors 
; introduced at Florida State University in 1959. The basic components 
J; of this program were (1) a major in the teaching field, (2) a minor in 
; community college education, and (3) a supervised teaching internship. 
; SimU universities in the late 1960s 

t and early 1970s, spurred in part by funding from the Office of Educa- 
tion and the National Science Foundation. Those programs had two 
; r objectives. One was to increase the supply of community college 
' ' instructors to meet a critical staff need which had been created 



f|.| / by the establishment of many new institutions. The other goal wa^. to ' ^ 
|^^l|^encourage universities to design graduate programs that would pro- 
l^r. :v?duce well-qualified community college teachers. 

' ' . " The government's support was substantial, as were the results. :jS 
^^t^ Education Professions Development Act funded / 

r^i/v fifty-four university programs with 557 feUowships spedfically for the :J 
7/, preparation of community college, personnel^ and another thirty-one 
programs were given 263 fellowships to be divided among two- and 
four-year personnel (O'Banion, 1972, p.:128). Many, though not aU,' :> ;J^ 
who received those fellowships subsequently assumed positions as 
community college teachers and administrators with instructional #v 
leadership responsibilities. In 1973 the American Association of Gom- :| 
munity and Junior Colleges published a catalog listing eightyTfive uni- v ^ ^ 
Vj^rsitiesi which reported that they offered graduate programs to 
prepare community college instructors. I do not mean to suggest that ; V I; | 
tliese programs were all wdlJ conceived for that purpose, but certainly 
, a- good number were. ^^■'■•■■^'•^^■'■^^■'^^^ 

Doctoral level programs for the development of instnictional r^[:>^^ 
leadership during the 1960s existed primarily in the eleven universities; 
which composed the W.K. Kellogg Foundation's Junior College Lead-^ ;!^:^^^ 
eiship Program. That program was initiated in 1959 by the Foundation :. | j 
in cooperation with the American Assodation of Junior Orfleges and i -'-^^^ 
funded by them for about ten years. The recipients of these fellowshipVi^^l^; 
and support sendees were the University of Galifomia at Bericele^, the | |p 
University of California at Los Angeles,: the University of Ck>lotadOr^^ ^^^^ 
Teachers College of Columbia University, Florida State University, the ;J ; 
University of : Florida* Michigan State Uni versity» the Un ivenity of , i ^ J 
Michigan, the University of Texas, the University of Washington, and^^^^|:^^ 
Wayne State University. Because Aeir programs were not limited to ;f J 
instructional leadership, some gave more emphasis to that area than j 
others. However, more than two hundred graduates of those programs > > 
during the 1960s assumed community college leadership roles, many of 2 1. 
which were concerned with improving instruction. 

Those programs, along with the rapid growth of community / J 
^ c^^^ enrollments, provided the impetus for other universities to i 
mount simUar efforts. In 1970, R. SmcUch surveyed colleges and uni- 
versities to determine how many graduate courses and programs they ^^^^^^^^^ v; 
offered to prepare community a)llcge leaders and staff members. He (; | 
identified eighty-seven universiti?^? with such programs (O^anion, ; ;^ 
1972, pp. 121-24, 133). Morg3i:i':^ :^vjre recent analysis (1976) shows • 
a decline to fifty-eight, but the niuiuber is substantial nevertheless* The 



i^reducti^jn Between 1970 and 1976 may be accounted for, in part at 
S-^least, by the disconUnuation of federal funds for such programs. 
f^T-f 'r -A "number of recently developed graduate programs address 
>|'',spedfic instructional needs. For instance, Appalachian State University " 
&^Has begun a program to prepare vocational-technical teachers. They 
Uf'TCcruit associate degree graduates from community college vocational- 
technical programs and provide them with a two-year, upper-division 
''i ' pro^m. This training extends the students' backgrounds in their 
'fields of specializaUon and also gives them a background in commu- 
nity college teaching and curriculum development. 

The University of Michigan has developed a doctor of arts pi o- 
' * .^ram in the teaching of EngUsh. Although the program is designed to 
serve both two- and four-year colleges, its program director came from 
' a community college, and hence the curriculum is particularly attuned 
\ ' to the needs of community College English and humanides insiTi:«ctors 
(Fader, 1975, pp. 41-47). Other graduate programs in English ar::1 'he 
. humanities are in operation at the University of Florida, the Untver- , 
' . sity of Massachusetts, and the University of Iowa. All were modeled 

& the Conference on College Composition and Communication (powan v ! 
1971, pp. 303-13). Other fields have also created commissions to 

>■ dress the preparation of two-year-college teachers. An example is die . 
Committee on Physics in the Two- Year College. ^ 
The programs developed recently by two other universities wUl 
be described briefly to conclude this section. In 1975 the University 
of Texas-Austin initiated a ronimunity college teaching program de- 

* sigiied for doctoral students in the humanities, social and behayipraJ 
sciences, and natuial sciences. Advice on the qualifications that would 
make Ph.D. graduates attractive to community colleges was sought from 

r ■ commM^^^ 

1 seminars on instructional innovation, nontraditional teaching tech- 
' niques, indiyiduali2 ed and self-paced mstruction, and assessment tech- 
; mques, as well as a teaching internship in a community college. 

Washington State University in the fallof 1975 undertook ajoint 
^ program with Big BendCommunity College to prepare staff members 
; ' fo^ centers (also referred to by such names as 

■ ' k basic skills laboratories). A background in 

either English or mathematics is required to enter the program. The 
students works toward a masters degree, taking courses in adult leam- 
& ing, the teaching of reading or mathematics, individualized insuruc- 
': tioii, and the community college. Each student has a fuir quarter's 



ft^^i^^'^-^ ' / ' . ^ ' ' ' - ; - 

W^?*^^%^»P ^.^^^ learning center. The final phase of the pro; / 

student spends a summer working in Big^ ' . ^ ]^ 
l^iiiiB^n^S program at a miUtary base, where ^ 

iftv^'C^^ to improve their competence in teaching, - ■ 



\ summar)', university graduate programs to serve communily 
^^^^oAlefgds have not only increased in number, but have Become more rele-' 
\vant to the needs of community college teachers: An imp ortant aspect 
of this change is the fact that university professors in the academic 
' discijf)lmes are becoming involved in planning and implementing grad- 
uiate programs designed specifically for preparing community college 
\ faculty members. 

^ iinh«rsity-based workshops, instiliJtes, ar«d short courses 
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Before community colleges occupied a significant place on die; 
educational scene, universities were offering workshops, conferences, 
and short courses for public school teachers, usually during the sum- 
mer. And thus when the inservice development of the community col- 
lege pr<>fessional staff became important, the universities folloit^ti U:*: 
earlierxpproaches. 

Like the preser\3cf; graduate programs, tfcesc workshops and 
\- courses received jinuch assistance from the federal government d\iring 
the late 1960s and e?tly 1970s. Particularly relevant to. instructiionaJ . 
change were the Nati onal Science Foundation's program for upgrading / j 
science teachers and the short-term training programs and graduate- - ^ 
level institutes funded by Part E of the Education ^Pioft^ions Devel- « , J 
■.■■opmeipf Act.: , V ' \- 

In 1970, the An^encai Association of Junior Colleges surveyed . ^ 
--^thc mservice education progi-ams available community college staff — ^i. 
membere TTiis study disclosed that: ^ 

• There were 276 ^vorkshops and short courses conducted in 4 ' r; 
1970. (They included both university-based and field-based oppor- 

pytimities.)- -'''^^ 
; •Approximately 40 percent ver^ concerned with academic 

■■^rdisdplines.': ;^ . , ' 

• Ten percenr>ic Jt "vith vocadonal-technica! matters. ^ ' 

• Thirty percent were on curriculum development, learning - ' 

:-theoTy>^and^velat^- topics., ■::::-]\'' ^;:>v^^ '■;'c!^/;^^,>:^ •-^^tL^liil 

The iho?i recent national survey of university-based %v orkshops, : . 
; : confci^riccs, and short courses was made by Chavez (197S). ^He idenr- 
^ ' ficd thirry-eight university-based short-term programs: eighteen were 



l^^^uS^lfci^ from NSF and 

^isji&tl^^^^^ b difiiialt to predict^ , H 

^b%)j\Vcp^^^ without outside funding. Since university and com- < V 

^l^imumvy^i^^ became very dght at tlie same time federal fund- ; i 

Ji;^|mgVOT programs diminished* the toll has probably been { 

provide a variety of short prbgiams, pri- ffi 

p m^y are dirccdy 2pplic?,ble to community col- , ^v'v^^ 
Iflegi^^^ 

IliK^ pLinned ar^ staffed jointhr by. 



I 

outreach programs and services " \ 



T^/.l' ' Universities are increasingly taking their services to comma- w 
^nity coUeges into the field. Professors are Sir^ ^ 
|t^g i>r participating in wo 

|- ;a>Ueges, and offering courses on community c6Uege <3mpus^^ . 
^ munity colleges utilize this expertise in a hostxif ways^ For insia 
i tvinvite reading specialists to assist with designing developmental read- ' 
'^ ing programs, experts to advise them on how to develop audiotutorial 
4 laboratories; content-area specialists to help redesijgn curricula, ani in- 

:j structional design specialists to conduct workshops on topics such as 

:- wnting course objectives. 

Universities increasingly are encouraging their staff members 
^ to assbt community colleges and, in some cases at least, are recogniz- 
i- ; ing such services in their reward systems. Washington State University 
is a aise in point. There, half tHe time oif a prolesso f o^ col-" " 

: lege education is made available by the university to work wi± com- 
^ V The only cost to a community college is the 

; professor*s travel expenses. 

' ^ Two studies have been done on the field services provided com- 
mimity colleges by universities. Cooper (1975) surveyed thirty-six 
^ itniversities which had higher education programs with a community 
i coUege emphasis. Among his findings were the followin 

• The services of the university were made available widiout cost 

to 

• • Services were generally of an ad hoc nature, though universi- ; 
T ties' with established programs carried out more long-term and con- 
i "'tinning activities than did universities with newer programs. 
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^'^f^ r^^^^^^ ^•The major efforts of the respondents consisted of insendce / ' 

'training (through courses) and consultation with faculty and staff mem- ' " -] 
^c^i^^^t bers.^The older university programs provided more service than did , 



^'the/new ones in relation to instruaional improvement and curriculum 
development. 

' The second study was conducted by Bogart (I976)> who sought 
information from community colleges and universities on the contiri- ' 
uing and mservice education of community college faculty and staff ^^ ' t^^ 

V members.. He received responses from fifty-r5ght community colleges 

1 and thirty-three university professors who were members of the Coun- , ' 
cil of Universities- and Colleges of the AACJC— the organization of 
professors with a special interest in community colleges. Eighty-six per- ; ; 
cent of the community colleges reported that they had inservice devel- 
opment programs for their fiiU-time instructors; (Presumably, most of ; p 
these programs were conducted on community college campuses, >/^; 
though their location was not determined by the survey.)^ , , . 
' Both the university and community college respondents jden- j i- S> 
tified topics that inservice staff development should address; Most of -^^^^^^ 
both groups agreed that teaching methods (82 and 83 percent; respec- i^^^ 
tively) and the evaluation of instruction (70 and 64 percent, respec- ^ --p 

' lively) were important topics, followed by curriculum development - • •^ir 
and the philosophy of the community college. The two groups also^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

' agreed that workshops of fower than three days are the best vehicle I; ;];; 
for these, activities. , i ' , 

Another riecentdnvestigation which bears, on this same point fcK^ 
was conducted by McCabe and Smith (1975, pp. 13-14). They asked a ^^^^^^^^ 
group of experienced community college teachers, department heads^ ^ 
and administrators to identify the skills, abilities, and attitudes needed ^ ^ . 
i^y community college facultlesJ Their findings generally supported > : 
(i^05e of Bogart (1976), but they identified a number of attitudes and --^.-it^ 
personality factors that were not included in Bogart*s istudy. It is de-^ 

abatable wh^'ther attitudes and personality faaors can -be changed by ^^^^^^^^^^ 
an inservice or graduate program. Tliey probably need to be dealt with 
primarily as selection criteria. ' " \' 

- Bogart's survey poses a question of particular significance to this , * ; 
paper, namely. What role should the university play in the continiuing * 
and inservice (education of con^jnunity college faculty and staff mem-. < y 

. bcrs? Aside from the. typical graduate courses, degree programs, con-i : ' 
suiting activides, and confererxes, university specialists in community - < 
college education enviv;?on their role as one of working closely arid co^ 
operadvely with community colleges in identifying inservice education 
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||^|aai^Jff^ needs* Further, once needs are identified,^^ ■ 

|^||f|bi^co university should jointly plan ihservice pro- , 

l^f meediwi exf^ tiniversity profesoors believe they should become . 

f^|!^?inyolye^ when communiry colleges request their assistance^ a point 
pi|lojK>fi^^ college leaders who were included ■ . 

publishing and disseminating information 

to improve community cpUege jnstractipn N ,^ 
^jj^fe^byi^pul^shm^ disseminating infbmation.: The best exaHpl^^ 

this is the^ RIG Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges located in tJ^seJUnir ' 
5|iS<;ye;i^ity at Los Angeles, whbse well-established community, 

ip cpUege education has enabled the Clearinghouse to attract / 

pf^^^^anid retoin airi^ director and supporting stoffV Since iti incisip-y 

ter tioh in 1966; the Cleans carried on an outstanding program 

i Of ;dbcumenr and special ^services. Several : 

: tfioussmii documents, many of which deal with curriculum and instruc*; ' 
^ tion^ have been put into the ERIC system:Those documents are indexed : - , 
f^:im Resotprces in Educate {iorm^vly Research in Education) juid are, avail- : 

" able to community college faculty members and administratoi^ both 
V ;: ' oh microflche and m copies. In addition, the staff has. prepared . 
V and distributed about seventy publications, including a number on 
: m^ change. A third activity of the Gearinghouse is giving 

assistance to educa practitioners by preparing bibliographies . 
: and conducting searches research summaries on specific topics. 
This service is available to community college faculty and stafFmenibers. 
.; ^ A. number of other universities also publish and disseniinate 

^monographs and reports which bear on curriculum and instruction. 
•' / Notable among them are the publications of the Center for St;*.te and 
, : Regional Leadership at Florida State ^ University of 

; Florida; and the Center for the Study of Higher Education, Pennsyl- 
vaiiia State University. Some examples of their publications are: 
First l^el Management: I^gal lmplkations a 

and Retention of Faculty. DepsLTtmentotltigy^^ 
• State University, 1973. 
r A Proceedings: The Conference on Qtiestiom and Issiies in Planning Commu- 
nity ColUge Staff Devehpiru^ 
- Education, Pennsylvania State University, 1975. 

L [ Information and analyses also emanate from the universities 
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pf'f* I*; community* dollege-oriehted journals frequently carry such articles;' 
|^I^>-;miiy of related' to curriculum arid instruction. Further, their 
editorial tx)ards include university specialists in community college 



j;, education 



Finally, four professional journals addressed to the community 
college are published at universities. These are: T/^ Community College 
[ Review (North Carolina State University, Raleigh); Community College 
?.Fr<m/iCT:y: (Sangamon State University, Springfield, Illinois); Community - 
College Research Review (Virginia Commonwealth University, 'Rich- 
mond); md Teaching English in Two-Year Colleges (East Carolina Uni- 
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versity, GreenviUe). 
the future 

Since 1960, universities throughout the nadon kave made major 
commitments of resources and talents to assist community colleges in 
carrying out their mission. Less than a dozen major universities had 
community college specialists on their faculties in 1960. But by 1970 
the number of such specialists among all types of universides exceeded 
seventy. That represents a substantial pool of talent to cariy out the 
universities* promise to play a positive role in community college devel- ' 
opment. Further, that number would be muldplied several times if it 
included university discipline-related faculty members and other spe- 
cialists who have talent to offer and a commitment to work with com- 
munity colleges. 

How should the universities* commitment be carried out in the, 
. future? In my view, they can contribute the most to changing instruc- 
don in community colleges in the following wa^s. ^^ 

1. Research aind scholariy^cdvityshould bealnajo7partof their " 
" efForc Most of the theoretical and experimental development required 
vv for significant improvement in teaching and learning will need to be 
carried out at the university. Community college specialists within the : 
: J /'university can play a key role in this endeavor. First, they should be 
; actively involved in such research and scholarship. Second, they can 
iizt as middlemen— asking community college faculty members about 
what kinds of research are needed and obtainmg commitments to con-?^ 
duct expenmerits^and investigations on two-year-college campuses. 
In addition, they should interest graduate students and colleagues witH- 
in the university m undertaking studies and related acdvities. Finally, 
they should see to it that the results of these efforts are reported to com- 
munity college practitioners. 
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^1|£?||27l^^^ programs are coming under scrutiny, 

§^M^pa^^b«cause of the imbalance between faculty supply and demand. 
d^Qyxnmu^^ administrators are becoming increasingly aware of 

ll^e-ty^^ memibers they need and want. Therefore, iirii ver- 

ll'sity^^progr^^ to prepare^'such teachers must be well conceived and im- 
|S^plemente<l^ "A f^^.E^^4 men (and women)," to borrow a phrase from - - 
f f Adi^^ the order of the day.^I recommend that an advisory 

|'|a>mmitte^^^ instractors be formed to : - 

fl^lieip design and evaluate each preservice program: Finally, preparation 
i^prograpii ta tralih vpcaUonal-technical tea^^ 

[l^^dieyelopmen^ experts^ and other specialists. ^ ^ v ; ' ' 

' • 3. ' Inservice development for community collejge faculty will , ; . 
Ipprcrt^b^ be emphasized because of low faculty tumor V a ^ 

v^ff^c^/i^ and a greater commitment;to (juality insjv*a^^ 

^!;^n^ play in tiieeting this need will t>e determined^.^^ 4^^^^^ 

ill largely ^ factors: first, the type of relations ±ey maintain with ^ ^ 

J|;|tic>mnaiinity tolleg 9^:'-:-:~^&} 
^Iflthe university professors who are available for this purpose. Maintain- ^^^^^^^^ .^ 

H ingdpse c with community colleges takes ume, effort, and sensi-^^^^ 
fe^i tiyity. Requests for assistance need to come from the colleges, but the . ; ■ ' 
pi^xloserthe contact a university maintains, the rnore likely it is to be asked a' , - 

f for help. The Either side of the coin is that the university needs to rec- : ; : 9^ 
i^ ^ ogniie field work well done in its reward system. Without that, it; will : 
3 " be difficult to obtain and impossible to retain the involvement of fac-c l, 

ulty members who are competent at assisting community colleges with > 
^ ; their inservice devel^^ ^ ^ ; 
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f^:. - . The faculty committee has several advantages 

f : ^'^^^ models in promoting professional 
' ' development and better teaching. 



the staff development 
committee: a model for 
instructional change 

terry h. smith Wallace 



Of the several administrative means of managing staff development 
^ programs such as a line manager, an administrator-in-charge, a staff 
person assisted by an advisory committee, or the industrial model one 
of the most recent and perhaps unusual is the faculty committee. In 
' this model, a faculty committee plans, implements, and evaluates the 
institution's staff development program. Such an approach to the ad- 
i_.ministration of inseryice education, is based.on.atleast,threebasicprem-« 

ises: first, if representatives of those who are to be "developed" are 
; inclufled in the planning, the resulting program should be more rele- 
; yant; second, staff involvement leads to better participation in the 
resulting program; and third, if the committee is college wide in its 
] ' : membership, a coordinated program should result. 

Regrettably, the literature of staff development llace, 1975; 
: Tirrell, 1976) is almost totally mute on the exact nature, fun jns, and 
i results of such a committee. Only one short description of the model's 
' Utilization presently exists, that dealing with the highly successful pro- 
. grani undertaken by Parkland College in Illinois (Chan, 1974). Thus, 
:C the purpose of the following discussion is to further an understanding 
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^^||p|ofc it is evolving at Haifisburg 

I^I^^^A^ here is on (1) sketching briefly 

p^||SJth and the setting in which it operates; (2) de- 

|>i!|||||Kne^ and philosophy; (3) reviewing the 

l^^ilggroup's 6 ; 

i|5|^iSti>^supiw and future ; ^3 
ill^^Jiplahs^^ (5Xr^iewing some of the advantages ;and dis- ■;^;^:^y-''^.(4 

pJ^?|?S'advari •. *- 

\ , , history and setting! , ; 

; V^^^^^^ H^^ Prpfes-^^-* v^^^ 

siprial G arid Instructional Development Committee ; (PGID)-T-r'^^ ^^^^^^^ 
■ grew but of two somewtet unusual circumstances: thie collaps^, p^^ 
; /r^dministratiyely directf^d on-campus inseryice program and the success 
vl; of a faculty-generated workshop on designing instructional materials. i '^^j?! 
; The original staff development program was vigorously pro 

its first president, Clyde E. Blocker, during the late 1960s and early -''.-r-'S^ 
: 1 970s. The effort was characterized by liberal provisions for offncampus ; ; K 
• professional growth activities. A faculty aid program was instituted 
covering sabbatical leaves, leaves of absence, loans, and grants-in-aid 
for professional studies. Liberal travel allowances were made avail- ■'■y---::^ 
' able for visits to conferences, workshops, and other community col- 
leges. Moreover, strong on-campus efforts at inservice training evolved 
under the direction and professional involvement of Blocker, himself 
one of the jeading scholars oh tfie two-year college at the time. These 
included orientation seminars for new faculty members, inservice work- 
shops, group subscriptions to important community college journals, 
' •^and'the 'establishment^of : a^special library^xollection^^^ 
growth.' ■ ' ■■^ \ 

However, because of a number of unfortunate e/ents, oh-; 
campus inservice training effons declined dramatically after 1972.; 
The deteriorating health of the institution's chief executive and finally 
his retirement, "enrollment instability, two natural disasters (hurricanes 
Agnes and Eloise), budgetary restraints, and several other problems 
leid to the almost complete demise of internal staff -development ac- 
tivities. Fortunately, the institution's Faculty Aid Program continued 
intaa, encouraging staff interest in professional growth. In fact, this 
maintenance of this aspect of the program was directly instrumental ; 
in fostering the reappearance of on-campus activities. 
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^Ilfv/Vj'^f^^^ ^ almost. complete two-year hiatus in such activities, a 
||§fara^ colleague, Willie Woods, and I traveled to The Pennsylvania 
Sirlf State University to attend a three-day workshop oh the design of coin- 
ffj^l^unity conege instruct led by James O. Hammons, then 

^^^a-research associate with the university's Center for* the Study of Higher 
fe|Education. Nol o impressed with the workshop,;but we saw 

|lic4^1iow ita)uld be appUed on our own campus. Thus, on returning to cam- 
^^l^- i>us>:we formulated a p both Hammons and the work- 

^^S,shop to HaiTisburg----a plan which was enthusiastically supported and 
l^v^^ndorsed by the administration. Thus, in the fall of 1975, the worksho 
was^presented on campus and appeared to be well received by faculty 
; pait^ a number of them expressed a strong interest 

j]:^; - - having more such activities and in planning and imple- 

^|wpm^ programs. Faced with this dearly voiced desire. Woods 

ii^;^:^ and :I produced a second proposal, one for a faculty staff development 
^<X)ihmitte^ Support was readily forthcoming from those who had : 
ijXvv earlier- voiced interest, as well as from the administration and faculty 
f k^i^organizadon. Furthe^^^ the administration endorsed the effort not only 
it in spirit, but w money, offering to fund proposals which the comr 
;^ mittee generated. Support for on-campus staff development activities 
; : and this amount was substan- 
:; tially increased in the 1976-1977 fiscal year. 

- the committee took shape, it proposed to act as a clearing- 
-house with the following responsibilities: 
x 1. to identify the faculty's needs for professional growth. 

: 2. to improve communication among various units of the college 
with the aim of creating a more integrated, comprehensive program 
IV of professional growth activities related to the goals of the college, 
r * '^ *" ' '^ ■ r 

i . fessional growth and 

4. to recommend priorities and goals for professional growth 
| v and instructional development activities on t^^ 

; 5. to develop close, cooperative working relationship with other 
committees of the faculty organization in recommending policy changes 
I; and budget priorities rdated to professional growth and instructional 
f .1 ;';deydopment.i ^, 

■The members of the committee are all teachers. No administra- 
I > tors sit in on its ddiberations, unless they are invited by the facuky. 
S : Further, membership is voluntary. In fact, from the beginning, the 
group has stressed that it prefere dedicated volunteers to lukewarm 



I^lflj^^^ periodically canvasses the total fac- 

volunteers. The chairperson, like the leaders of other 
released time and at the desire of 
iS^^^^jtent^^ the dedication of the members lifts 

enough weight from the chairperson's shoulders that released time is 

^ ^, rationale and philosophy 

The committee's first task was to delineate its rationale, philos- 
ophy, and responsibilities and to develop guidelines for proposing and 
presenting professional growth activities. As its members saw it, the 
committee existed for five basic reasons. First, the attendance at the 
instructional materials workshop and the initial number of faculty 
volunteers for the group suggested that the professional staff needed 
and wanted inservice training. Second, no vehicle existed on campus 
through which faculty might raise concerns or through which they 
might propose programs and identify problems related, to professional 
growth and instructional development. Even more important, the 
committee believed that only instructors could identify the profes- 
sional needs they really wanted to meet; only they could implement 
their training by changing their instruction; and only they could en- 
sure that the evaluation of their work would become an instrument for 
further development. Finally, the committee strongly endorsed the 
assumption that faculty-initiated programs are very important in fos- 
tering professional growth and instructional development. They ; be- 
lieve staff members are more committed to change when they have at 
least some responsibility for choosing its direction. ' * ; 
■ V r Airoed^^^ w of the effofts^of ' 

others in the field (such as Zion and Sutton, 1973; Chan, 1974), the com- 
mittee proceeded, to develop its philosophy of professional develop- 
ment. The resulting product clearly defined the faculty's vision of in- 
service education. 

(1) The chief rationale for professional growth programs is instruc- 
[/]../■: "y-. tional; improvement. 

■ (2) The goal of professional growth programs should not be to remedy 
deficiency, but to benefit eyery member of the professional staff : 
;i as niuch as possible. 

(3) Programs for faculty development should resemble in purpose,' 
planning, and procedure the best teaching/learning models for 
student development. 



|^fe(4> Professionald^ 

j|&7| ' (a) ultimately for everyone — administrators, faculty members, 
j'fF'"^^ ^ secretaries, clerks, and maintenance personnel. 

(b) an interactive process whereby individuals explore beneficial 
' relationships with the organization. 

|p^^? (c) based: on th^ of resources that balances in- 

' dividual interests and institutional goals. 

g^?J;%en^^^ (^^ the felt needs of all members of the organization. 

|ife;k' : (e) a context for selecting in relation to individual styles 

and institutional goals, 
fe r (f) a way of capitalizing on the unique talents and professionalism 
y,, of each member of the organization. 

..(5) Professional development is not 
'Sl ' (3) for "someone else." 

(b) an isolated and discrete remedial process. 
: (c) based on a haphazard allocation of resources— human, tech- 
pica], financial, or structural. 

; (^^ 

(e) training in the application of a professional bag of tricKsr 

(f) a process for establishing conformity in teaching style, .man- 
agement style, or learning style. 



operation 



With its philosophy in place, the committee then set up its guide- 
lines for making proposals and for developing and evaluating pro- 
grams. Thecbmmittee stated first that it would entertain inservice pro- 
gram proposals from any and all segments of the college comm^ 
^faculty Imemb^^^ trustees, classified staff, and students. 

However, the committee would give the highest priority to those which 
could fit into a comprehensive plan of professional growth and instruc- 
tional development, which met the resource constraints of the college, 
and which conformed to the group's philosophy of professional growth. 
Moreover, in the course of its deliberations, the committee recognized 
that it would need to consult with the administration about program 
funding, coordination with other college programs, scheduling, and 
other considerations of joint concern. Once the proposals were thor- 
oughly hammered out, support and endorsement for them would be 
sought from the Faculty Council. Failure to gain that endorsement 
would require the immediate tabling of the proposed program/Finally, 
once a proposal had the acceptance of both the administration and the 



^^^loiky^^i^^ and over-; 



„ |^^:^ing the resulting t^rogram: 

|plf:F- ^ The coiiiinittee> prwedures arid guidelmes for pro 



I Identification of Need 



ihrogram Proposal 
■ ^ ~ 



Faculty and Adm mistration Support 



; Program Piaiming 




Delegation of Respon- 
sibility for P?? -gram 








— . ■ — 

Identification of 

Best Teaching/Learn- 
ing Models 




'■■ ■ ' if - -^ 




Selection of Program 
Leaders : 






Preparation; for Pro- 
gram Evaluation 




1 



Program Impl ementation ♦ 



Evaluation 
(Short- and Long-Range) 



F 
E 

.E,- 

D 

B 

A 

C 

K 



As the figure indicates, each proposal must aim to rneet clearly , 
defined, faculty-voiced needs for professional growth Oi- instructional 
improvement and must be able to be used or adapted for use at Harris- 
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iiSwg^Qt^^ has faculty and adfninistiatiye support, pro-^^^^ , 

^^.'jX^mi'^ |/brming begins/ on the committee ^ 

S;r|cJu':& 0^ the program with ah eye tX) the greatest possible!, 

I^J&rjjUy at^^^ fostering that attendance by beginning public- i 

f|}tj^for; i^^^ not months, in advance; Moreover, since committee * 

igpolicy^'stat^ resemble the best -teaching^ " 

j^tejur^iingim the committee selects pro^ 

I'gi^'l^^deira ^ xe siensitiye to this concept arid who can success^ 
2fmly ^x^^ pj^ ^diictiyelyj:^ faculty and to: the campus . 

I^tur ii^ih. Tfc js'^ the committee seeks "known entities^ (be they internal : 
I lead ' ' aemal consultants)— this precaution was taken to prevent : 
^^its^^ fledgling program from being set t^ck months, perhaps years, by . 
fcdisiMtrbuisly weak leadership. As a final step in program preparation^ 
>:-plans:a^ evaluate the inservice session; the assessment criieria .i 

;|ai«: the clarity of rationale and objectives, the clarity^^M • 
^:^X)f its content, its structure, the effectiveness of its leaders, and its ^h- 
4cral effectivene s and future impact For major programs, two evaliia- 
! tionsmay be plann^, one to assess the immediate impact of the session 

on participants and a second nine to twelve months later to assess the . 
.long-range impact (or reasons for the lack of it) on instruction.' The : 
' results of such evaluations are fed back to the committee with the aim 
r: of improving the future activities. For instance, if a lack of support ser- , 
' Vices is found through long-range evaluation to be retarding desirable 
; instructional innovation, administrative action can then be taken te 

remove the perhaps iFormerly unrecognized obstacle. 

building instructbnal change 

Although Harrisburg's faculty committee on professional growth 
and instructional development has only been functioning for one year, 
its accomplishments and future plans are worth noting. Perhaps its 
initial accomplishment was a sound foundation from which to launch 
its work: The group systematically established its rationale, delineated 
its relationship with the existing faculty committee system, designed 
its philosophy, and determined basic policy for hajidling program pro- 
posals and implementing them. Then, since its own policies dictated 
that proposals must be rooted in clearly defined needs, tlie committee 
surveyed the campus staff (full-time and part-time faculty members, 
administrators, counselors, and librarians) to determine their needs. 
Armed with these data, it has generated a series of proposals pointed 
toward developing a comprehensive on-campus staff development pro- 



Ifl^p v proposals touch on a wide variety pf matters, such as the' 

reinsritution of inservice days in the college calendar, the orientation 
^^0tI^^^^^ faculty, a long-rmge evalualiort 

S tfii the impact of the first facuhy-generated workshop on the ' 

nJ ^^Sji'^^^ <^ of iristructional materials, an inservice training session for ad- 
lif : f V V w managing productive change in the community college, 

I ' V . and inservice education on a variety of topics ranging fro;n the charr 
p : ?^ on Harrisburg students to instructional trends in the two- 

- • year cbllege. As the institution moves into a major period of instructional 
* 1 l^change . under its second president, S. James ManUla, the commi^^ 
hopes, through its suggestions and efforts, to* be-a major factor in 
:;Mv ; snioothing the way for that change. 

advantages and d 

In reviewing the efforts of the faculty development comr littee, 
^ one should note that the model— like all models — has some:definite ad- 
vantages and disadvantages/ As I see it, the committee possesses at; least 
three major assets. First, it represents a nonauthoritarian approach to 
staff dfcelopment. Inservice progranis generated by the ^^^^^^^ are ; 
relatively free of the "threatKjuotient'' rhat accompanies those'desigrieri ; 
by the administration and forced upon the staff: A second plus clpsdy ; 
; related^^t first is that faculty involvement in program planning 

^ ^ and implementation can well lead to more highly inotivated partici- 
pation. If one accepts the assumption that faculty members are the only ^ 
ones who can identify what they really want to do, who can change their . 
teaching methods, and who can make sure that evaluation leads tb 

• further development, then only they can spearhead major changes at 

the institution. A third major advantage is that instructors may be freer 
to experiment with staff development effort * than the administration. 
The latter may have to be distinctly conservative in program planning 
and implementation, because of latent faculty hostility. Superiors may 
find they have less "right to fail" with their programs in faculty eyes 
than does a faculty group generating inservice education for its equals. 

However, the committee has certain liabilities, too. The fact that 
the chairperson of the committee normally is not directly responsible 
■ to higher levels is one problem. Further, since it is difficult to assign 
budgetary responsibility to a committee, the inservice program is un- 
lik<?ly to receive funding except on an item-by-item basis. These two 

^ ■ facts suggest that the faculty often ends up warding for support for its 
various programs and loses valuable time in developiiig a comprehen- 
sive program. Another significant liability may lie in the committee's 



llf^^inembei^ persons who 

^l^iiii^ from direct experi- 

l^fenceVai the committee does rw/^n^iw^ that such khowteclge • ^ 

S^ln^farid Moreover, while reliance on vblunteers^^ . v 

fei||<aai mea^ reliance may lead to unstable 

Ifl^ma^ of the program. Conflicts among members may also damr i 

||;;#agel:con^ and disrupt its: functioning. Finally, the time . ; 

ifi^^^rdemainids on the chairperson of the committee may be exorbitant. When ■ 
§|^*xpmmift^^ becomes involved in developing a number of staff devel- 
i*f^^ppmenr sessions each year or is given the task- of overseeing and coordi- 
i^ hatm expectation that its chairperson 

^^^•c' full teaching load and meet other contractual respon- 

- sibilities may not be realistic. However, granting released dme to one 
4^: : faculty, chairperson; while other committee leaders retain normal work 
i -loads, is courting **ixjlitical'* p^ both for the administration and v 
for the staff development program- 
In spite of these liabilities, I feel the committee model can be ; - 
effective if at least three basic requirements are met:"first, it needs 
V strong administrative suppiort, openly stated ancLbackcd by the fund- v 
: J ; ing necessary for a respectable program. Both announced si?pport and : ^ 
^ ^ reasonable budgetary provisions are necessaiy if c ^ : *:tee^ efforts, 

. are not to become an exercise in futility. Seco nd, tfe ^ im^^ attee must !; v 
; . rv: have competent leadership and membe:rs v sUing to wo: i-d and long ^ 
: to develop and implement ir, prosjrams. TJie comnik-nent of time and 
energy can be substantial n::^, only for the chairperson, but also fov^ t3ie 
dedicated m Finally, giiideliries fo.r the committee's opt^jation 
: and for its releationship with the administration and thf^ faculty as 
: a whole must be dearly spelled out. Without at le.^st rhese three essen- 
tials, the committee modd is doomed to disappoint r^^^^ 
to become a source of conffia rather ihan cooperation wichin the gov- 
ernance system. , , 

; Chan, B. "Branching Out: Thf; Staff Dcr ioment iYo^rar. at Parlu^nd Cc'lf^^^:" Cim,' 

Tirrell, J. A. CoTttrntmity College Stajj' Dr.aloyment: An AnnoUA*^d BMography Updated. Pre- 
pared for the National Confcrentt. ou Personnel De- el' ptr^ent fo' rost-StrCond?.:^ 
; • ; V Educauon Progrs^Tiscf U^s Than 3ar'*aluure;iic Degi-ct;. 'iit. l>)uis, Mc: 

> 18-21, 1976. 

s^^^ W Untersity 
Park» Pa.: The Pennsylvania Stale University, C^n< for tiiC Study of Higher l£.Au' 

Zion, C, and Sutton, C, "Integrated In^ 'vice r-iivclopment/' New Dirt .ions for Comnu- 
" vni^y Colleges, 7, 41-5i. 
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,■1$^^ ^Terry HsSmith Wallace is an associate professor at 
yy^^^drrisburg Area Commimity College (Pennsylvania) and 
^0r j^ke7a^ the mstitntian's staff development 

y^ij^<mmU^ and co^uthored a number 

^^i^^ of articles and vionograpks on staff development 



' itfortf individualized learning and compuler-assisted 

W^i:S^-: • instruction are only two of the change:^ that lie ahead. 

i^^^^^i . ' ^ 



instructional change: 
some predictions 

james o, hammons 



: In the opening article, I attempted to outline some of the forces for and 
against change. Those forces, as well as others yet unknown, are at work 

■ in the more than twelve hundred two-year colleges in the country. The 
forces themselves and the values awarded each naturally vary from 
college to college. Thus, one cannot forecast changes at any one college 
without a careful analysis of that s^^ciflc situation. Also, as this gen- 
; eration has learned, ours is an era in which overnight happenings, 
such as the Arab oil embargo, can have dramatic effects on our society. 
This lack of stability makes predicting a very hazardous business. How- 
ever, if I may take the same liberties as the nightly weather forecaster, 
who now uses such cautious words as "There is a 60 percent chance of 
rain tbmorow provided that . . . ," I will go ahead anyway. 1 V-. ^ 
for these predictions is'largely personal knowledge of anc r; 
ment with what some of the "pace-setting" colleges are n^w 5;. ' 
assume, optimistically, that the change vector has a po>itiv:: ai>s-iv-i;ir, 
that it is increasing in force, and that what some of tbese fiolic^i^c^i ^re 
doing today is v;hat many other colleges will be doing in ten yeai-s. WiJi 
this assumption in mind, I will make some educated "guestimates" 



■New Directions for Community Colleges, 17, Spring 1977, 



^Ibbui what l^mar Johnson might find if he were to repeat his 1967^^ 

-'SOTvey inl987." -^^'^ Si'' 

1. By 1987, most colleges vHU be making ai least a token commitment 
to the systems approach to instruction. The past ten years has witnessed a 
decade of piecemeal experimentation with the individual components 
of a "systems" approach. Thus, faculty in community colleges across 
the countr)- have tried writing instructional or "behavioral" objectives, 
peer tutoring, objective-based or criterion-referenced testing, and 
"mastery learning" grading approaches. However, while at present 
the nuihtier of faculty ex 

systematic ai)pn)ach (P.S.I., and audiotutorial) is much smaUer, this 

number will grow substantially. ^^^^^ '^^ _ 

2 Thi xtse of individmliud instruct 
creasing interest in individually focused radier than group-based in- 
struction is shown by the data from Pat Cross's 1974 study of a random 
sample of community coUeges. When compared with the results of her: 
1970 study, these data demonstrated conclusively that "the predpmir 
nant trend is toward individualized instruction: self-pat 3, pro- . 
gtammet^ instruction, and the e of skills canters have ali showed 
remarkable increases. Self-pacing experienced the greatest growth; 
its use jumped from 31 percent of the coUeges sampled in 1970 to 68 
percent in 1974" (Cross, 1975). Increased interest was also shown in 
programmed instruction (44 to 74 percent), in experimenting with 
"pacing methods" (emphasizing achievement regardless of time taken— 
68 percent in 1974), and in the use of skills centers (36 to &? percent). 
All are developments intimately related to the use of individualized,; 
teaching methods. Cross's fmdings regarding what colleges are doing 
are very similar to the findings of a needs assessment of colleges in the 
Middle States and Northeast Accrediting Regions. In this study, the 
authors reported that "one-half of those polled responded that they 
had some need for staff education in developing and using individ- 
ualized instructional materials, and 17 percent more said thfir need 
was critical" (Hammons and Wallace, 1975). 

3. Paralleling the increased emphasb on individualized instauc- 

tion and encouraged by die need for more flexible deUvery systems, 
wide use of various approaches lo programmed learning will become quite 
common by 1986. This development wiU be facilitated by the avaUability 
of good-qoality, commercially prepared materials in a wide variety of 
courses and by the ability of faculty members to develop their own 
materials. The form taken by these materials will range from simple 
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p^^f P^pcr-pen programmed workbooks to sophisticated, computer- 
^ivi assisted instruction models. 

^^ff{'''^yrS^^- If commercial publishers are able to produce relevant ma- 
||i?t^ -tenis of decent quality at reasonable priceSy the ttse of simiUatums and^ 
y^ff by 1986. As Coombs suggests; this : 

due:m to provide ejcperience— 

??^^^^^??P^'^^^e that the participant otherwise would not be able to obtain,^ 
ii|pi;;perhaps because the real thing is too time consuming, or top expen- 
rU:XSsive/ 6r too p. 2). Thk approach, rather 

i^.-' tUan ;cohc^^ on facts, concentrates on process, on interaciton, 

^and on iinderstanding situations through actual involvement. ; ; ■ 
m^:^.^^ mstnxiiohxviUbecorneTnore 
> ers increasingly realize die difiiculty of managing large n ^ mbers of 
Mstud^ individually paced course materials; At pres- 

y ; vent, computers are used as a teaching device in only a few large colleges 
> ' or in ; iiistitutioM with outside funding. The rd advely high costs^ of 
k -^^ compiiterrassisted instruction (CAI) and the lack of trained persoimel, 
^ - combined with the availability of a large variety of other less expensive 
w developments; \vill continue to delay adoption of CAI. However, the 
. : use of computer-managed instruction (CMI) will grow as knowledge 
: . i>f pote ntial effectiveness of test centers such as those in operatio n at ; 
Burlington County CoUege (New Jersey) and Brookdale Conmiunity 
College !(New Jersey) becomes more widespread. ^ ^ 

.6. Group-oriented applications of media, such as film, U^^isim, sen- 
soriums, and tele-lecturr xdll also increase as colleges look for ways to make 
their classrooms compete with the quality of the lass media to which 
students have become accustomed. Advancements like tape cassettes, 
slide-tape programs, tele-lectures, student response systems,, video 
cassettes, and single-concept 8-mm film loops are presendy used by 
ordy a small percentage of community college farnlty members. With 
new invendons like the revolutionary video discs already on the scene, 
and yet more significant support on developers' drawing boards, it is 
safe to assume that the present hiatus between technological develop- 
ment and common usage could widen. However, the recent interest in 
staff development, coupled with the need to make delivery systems 
more flexible, will contribute to a situation in which large numbers of 
teachers become competent in the use of sophisticated media. 

7. Because of a rapid decline in the number of full-time stu- 
dents and a resulting shift toward serving the ?ieeds,of part-time stu- 
dents, farjr numbers of colleges will implement vutre flexible delivery systems 



jfcr mj/n^^ out of necessity, critically reexamine the con- 

ditions under which they offer courses for part-time students. The 
^results will be more store-front operations, more in-plant courses from 

, 4:3i3 to iSaturday classes, and more short-terrn coursesv 

offered on a "drop-tn." one- to five-night basis. As funds for software 

I and hardware beep available, this development will be accompanied 
by "packaged" self-study courses on video-discs or in cassette form 
which <^ but of the library. ; 

's.... ; 8. Because it has. pedagogical^ soundness and basic simplifity 
and because it does not require physical plant modifications, expensive 
hardware, or additional personnel, mastery learning is perhaps the one 

r^'ingle innovation most likely to catch on in the majority of colleges. Al though 
to date the concepts of Benjamin Bloom and John Carroll, as espoused 
in Bloonii's 1968 article entitled "Mastery Learning." have been little 

used in the community college (Cross. 1975). they are ideas whose "time ^ 
has come.'* The >ame pressures that are now causing state legislatures 
to consider competency-based evaluations of the reading and mathe- 
matic skills of prospective high school graduates will contribute to the 
widespread adoption of a mastery learning approach in community 
college classrooms. 

9. More attention will be given to the affective domain. In the past, 
the major emphasis has been on the acquisition of cognitive content. 
As knowledge continues to increase, teachers will realize the futility of 
attempts to "pour in more" and will focus more on developing positive 
attitudes toward learning. 

10. As colleges look for more effective and efficient ways of 
instructing an increasingly diverse student clientele, classroom struc- 
tures and modes of instruction will become more varied. Thus, whereas the 
prevailing pattern for most classes is now a Monday- Wednesday-Friday 
lecture, the class schedule of the future is more likely to be a Monday 

- large-group mediated-^presentation, a midweek independent study 
assignment in a learning laboratory, and an end-of-the-week small- 
group seminar or evaluation session. Such varied usage will benefit 
students by giving them a variety pf ways to learn and. thus, by respond- 
ing to a greater number of learning styles. 

11. As ihe pendulium continues to swing toward a programaf ic. 
cccupationally oriented curriculum, cooperative education programs, in 
tuhich students receive pay and credit for learning on the job, will escalate. 
ployers' demands for better pre2ict\Iiuc education, coupled with student 
concerns about relevant education and with college budget pressures. 



ip^Jwill continue to encourage employer and college to work together to 
^j^^mcrease the "job fit'^of new graduates by developing cooperative edu- 
&g cation programs. 

12. Administrative policies and procedures will change. For instance, 
g;^^^^^^^^^ already quite evident, and the com- 

■; ing- years wi^ similar moves toward continuous-entry, continuoiis- 
;; exit registration systems and more flexible faculty load systems— all 
Si; to facilitate more personalized approaches to instruction. 

by the instnictiohal develop- 
:^(?; ments already mentioned. As instructional methods change, colleges 

' y will be forced to reexamine many of their established Dtocedures. 

13. Whether because of budget pressures ^u*atian of 
:(| its educational \2Aue, signiJicant numbers of colkgesr^^ ird some 
S:; :Jbrm of differentiated staffing. Evidence of this de\ already 

■ apparent in the number of colleges using instnicriviiai assistants in 
laboratories (both conventional and auditutorial), die employment of 
; instructional tutors (who work a forty-hour week) in independent study 
skills laboratories, and the use of students ais tutors (Gross; 1975). Al- 
; though they were initially employed as "supplemen'ii" or "additions to" 
the regular full-time faculty, colleges will soon utiliiie them "instead of" 
and thus free highly paid teache^^ fnr the more crkical tasks, of prepar- 
ing, evaluating, and maiiaging iiist ruction. 

14. The '^master" teacher concept will gain in ^^optdarity. Somevfhat 
related to the trend toward differentiated staffinjj will be an effort by 

; some faculty members to become increasingly soj^histicated about the 
■ teaching-learning process. To fully utilize their talents, colleges will 
designate these persons as "master" teachers with responsibility for 
assisting their colleagues or tor heading up faculty teams. 

15. The search for the "best" match between the student's learning style 
and the method of instruction will continue, along with the search for a scientific 
means of determining how individual students learn best. Although now 
centered at Oakland Community College (Michigan), this effort will 
spread all over the country, as several colleges exp>eriment with various 
approaches. 

16. Interest in evaluation will heighten. Coupled vti^h the increased 
concern about improving instruction, new attendoii viil be given to 
testing and other forms oF evaluation. Instructors wilJ .seek more in- 
novative and valid ways not only to test students but to determine 
whether students' knowledge and attitudes actually did change as a 
result of instruciion. As this movement progresses, the n:eaning of 
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terms such as formative, summative, and diagnostic evaluation, arid J 
• distinctions between norni-referenced a^ 
uation, will be common knowledge to faculty members. 

summary 

The people's college is facing perhaps the greatest challenge in. 
its seventy*five year history, the challenge to change the very core of 
its existence, the heartbeat, if you will, of the institution— the teaching- 
learning process. 

Ih this issue we have identified forces operating for and forces 
operating against change; we have examined the varying perspectives 
of several constituencies; we have examined several approaches to 
causing change; and we have made some predictions about the results 
of all this. 

However, in the final analysis the actions of human beings are 
what determine the future— just as they have determined history. It is 
apparent, then, that the ability of the community college to change 
depends on the ability of the staff— and thus the future of the twbrr 
year college is inextricably bound to the success of a neophyte staff 
development movement. 
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Materials for further assistance, from 
the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges. 



instruGtional change: 
sources and informatiGn 

elizabeth rinnander 



The current era in instructional development represents a time of 
• catching up. Only now are teachers beginning to deal with the prob- 
lems presented by the past decade's drive for educational opportunity 
via open admissions, which brought onto campuses diverse students 
; with varying learning rates and styles. Cross (1976), in her address to 
the AACJC 56th Annual Meeting, describes the instructional revolu- 
tion in which individualized, self-paced methods have come to the fore. 
She predicts that the shift in emphasis from "teaching" to "learning*' 
will require teachers of the 1980s to be skilled diagnosticians and treat- 
ers of learning problems. Self-paced, competency-based education will 
replace the concepts ol credits, grades, and semesters. 

Two Mew Directions for Community Colleges issues h^ve examined 
the how-to's of implementing innovative instruction (Garrison, 1974) 
and using instructional technology (Voegel, 1975). The former volume 
contains articles which discuss the hisiitutional framework and atti- 
tudes needed to stimulate instructional change; how student and fac- 
ulty evaluations can be used as positive reinforcements to improve 
instruction; and how faculty members can make use of learning cen- 
ters. The Voegel volume indic?;tes the ra^^^e of instructional technology 
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fpfel^to use in commum^ The topics include the use of modules, : 

|fr>;^ audiotutorialsr and contraas to individualize learning; cooperation 
between the college and the public television station; reaching inacces- 
ifec^^:?; S^ by telephone; and the use and ex- 

Ill^^^^i M of the campus learning center. 

t^t^ ' : \ Another compendium of articles focusing on instructional inno- 
0^''^. vauon and technology is offered by Terwilliger, who edited the pro- 
S ^ ^ : ^ of the 1975 Conference of the Community College Association 

-for Instruction and Technology. The subjects discussed at that gath- 
i ering included the involvement of faculty members in a learning re- 
sources program; the team approach to instructional development; 
i models for media center operation; and the evaluation of instruc- 
• tional development. 

The Educational Testing Service surveyed community colleges : 
in 1970, and again in 1974, to determine both the attitudes of teachers ; 
toward the influx of students with a variety of learning styles and speeds 
and the methods they use to deal with these students (Cross, 1975). 
The finding was, encouragingly, a pronounced trend toward individ- 
ualized instruction and an increased willingness of faculty memtiers 
to share teaching responsibilities with others. Dramatic increases Were 
found in the use of pacing methods, programmed instruction, skills 
centers, peer tutoring, team teaching, and cooperative education pro- 
grams. Although the earlier tendency had been to blame students arid 
their parents for low academic achievement, by 1974 most respondents 
cited poor elementary and secondary schooling as the major cause. 

personalized and mastery learning 

The growth of interest in personalized learning, emphasizing 
the development and realization of the self-concept in the learning 
process, prompted Roberts (1975) to form a model based on jungian 
theory and the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, a personality test com- 
monly employed by Jungian analysts. When samples of full-time instruc- 
tor and first-term freshmen in coirmiunity colleges were compared, 
the most significant difference between their typologies was in Sensing 
versus Intuition: the students scored high on Sensing and Judging and 
the teachers high on Intuition and Perception. These types learn in dif^ 
ferent ways. Sensing in a systematic manner using primarUy the five: 
senses and Intuition in a flexible manner relying heavily ori language. ; 
This basic mismatch can be corrected, indicates the author, by the use 
: : of self-concept theory, which may play a major role in humanizing 
^•education. 



Sff f Probably better known than the Roberts model are the integrated 
j^lekrning programs called the Personalized System of Instruction (PSI) 
'"^and mastery learning. However, despite their familiarity, the' 1974 ETS 
||utwy referred to above found that less than a quarter of the respond- 
Ifeiits- were using these programs. To aid those teachers and institu- 
j i^bhs who are attempting these innovations, the ERIC system includes 
: documents fiom persons and colleges who have successfully imple- 
meh^^ PSI and mastery karning. 

: For instance, . Hinrichsen (1975) compares traditional leaure 
methods with a PSI approach in sfti introductory police science course 
at Cerritos College (California). Students* conservatism may be indi- 
•fcated by the faa that significantly fewer students elected the PSI section 
■ of the course. Although mdre PSI students received high grades, more 
> 2ds6 withdrew from the course. Although the author indicates that the 
lack of proper randomization and control groups may render this study 
suspict, he recommends further study and implementation of I^S! . 
Two other studies of PSI were submitted to ERIC by Taber (1974a, 
' 1974b), who studied stu^lents at Cuyahoga Community College (Ohio). 
According to her findings, a higher proportion of PSI-enrolled stu- 
dents passed an introductory course in engineering technology. PSI- 
instructed students also scored significantly higher on the final exam 
and performed as well in the subsequent courses in the series as the 
traditibhsdly instructed students. The v^^ of tbe PSI students 

preferred that method of instruction. 

V M lauded and used with varying success 

as children, has recendy been introduced 

into the curricula of community colleges. A pilot project at Kennedy- 
King College (Illinois) is reported by Magidson (1975): Following a 
review of several instructi the audior assisted a faculty 

member in developing an individualized learning module for a social 
science course, based on Herrscher's model of individualized instruc- 
tion— a Mastery Learning approach. Although students' achievement 
on posttest scores did not meet the instructor's expectations, 80 per- 
cent of the students rated highly their enjoyment of the learning ex- 
|)erience. Sharpies and others (1976) describe the procedures used 
by the South Carolina State Board for Technical and Comprehensive 
Education in developing a two-year curriculum for civil engineering 
technology, an open-ended, individualized program that relies heav- 
ily on the use of audiovisual aids and hands-on experience with software 
and equipment. Faculty members in the ten institutions in the state 
which offer a civil engineering technology program formed a commit- 
tee to assess the needs of their students. The group suggested eleven 



, courses which they feh should be included, identified course objecdves, 
: and compiled a list of 1 63 competencies to be required of graduates of 

members were then hired to write the individual 
courses, with the help of coiisultants from the University of South Car- 
olina. Each course was validated by field testing after it was completed. 

Still another example of mastery learning is presented by an 
ERIC Topical Paper (Jones and Others, 1975), which describes the 
implemenadon of this approach to instrucdon at OHve-Harvey College 
(Illinois). Included are the development of course objectives, the es- 
tablishment of achievement criteria^ the definition of learning units 
and idendfication of learning elements, and the construction of diag- 
nostic tests and prescriptive remedial materials. The Mastery Learning 
approach was found to be generally successful at this college, in part 
because of its flexibility. Traditional group instruction within the fixed 
academic year is possible, thus eliminadng a need for administradve 
restructuring, complex instructional hardware, extensive curricular 
change, or great monetary outlay. 

computer-assisted instruction 

One of the most common queries received here at the ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges is "How can our college use com- 
puter-assisted instruction (CAI)?" The ERIC files are heavy with 
examples of institutions* innovations in this area, among them the 
following. 

Bristol Community College (Massachusetts) undertook a na- 
tional survey to assess the use of CAI. On the basis of survey responses, 
Desmarais and Others (1974) selected eight institutions as leaders in 
the CAI field. Site visits provided informauve descriptions of the CAI 
facilities for three Massachusetts colleges. In their report, sample 
budgets are presented, along with sample CAI programs illustradng 
simulation, problem solving, drill and practice, and tutorials. Recom- 
mendations for implementation and a bibliography on CAI are also 
included. 

Zimmer has edited a report (1976) compiled from information 
supplied by instructors participadng in the Nadonal Science Founda- 
tion's community college field test of PLATO IV (Programmed Logic 
for Automatic Teaching Operadons) — a computer-based system de- 
veloped at the University of Illinois. The case reports in accountancy^ 
biology, chemistry, English, and mathemadcs include interview and 
questionnaire data as well as graphs depicting student-use data for each 



course. Survey instruments are also included. Other documents de- 
scribing the use of PLATO were submitted by Avner and Avner ( 1976) 
and by Magidson (1974). The former is a useful short summary of Zim- 
mer^s 369-page report. Magidson utilized PLATO in developing a 
lesson on "divisibility rules" for students preparing to take the GED 
(General Education Development) exam. All the students who used 
the PLATO approach enjoyed the learning experience, although less 
than 80 percent were able to achieve at the mastery level predicted by 
the investigator. 

" Howard and Others (1975) offer a comprehensive plan for the 
use of instructional computing in the community colleges of Washing- 
ton state. After defining the objectives and content of such programs, 
the authors describe what resources are needed and how they should 
be acquired. The aim is a planned, coordinated computing network 
and efficient use of resources. A glossary of terms and a bibliography 
are appended, too. 

The Peralta Community (College District (California) reports 
the findings of their task forces assigned to develop an educational ser- 

l yices master plan (Adams and Others. 1975). One of these committees 

studied various educational delivery systems used by other districts 
and ranked .CAI best on the basis of its low cost, high versatility, and 
low "perturbation" factors. An assessment of the current use of com- 
puters at Peralta is also included in the report. 

educational tv 

Educational television has been used as a productive tool not 
only for increasing student enrollments, but also for improving the 
learning experience itself. The leader in the educational TV field is 
the Coast Community College District (California). Scgalla (1976), a 
staff member of that district's Golden West College, reviews the re- 
search on the effectiveness of educational TV compared with tradi- 
tional, face-to-face instruction. In the author's opinion, TV has proved 
useful for teaching basic knowledge, but it receives poor marks for 
teaching cognitive skills requiring more than "Level I" knowledge. 

Purdy and Icenogle (1976), also of the Coast District, offer a 
preliminary evaluation of the PBS television course "Classic Theatre: 
The Humanities in Drama." They show that the curriculum is used in 
very diverse ways by different institutions. Other evaluations of edu- 
cational television are presented in Tcraz and Ruth (1975a, 1975b) and 
KOCE'TV . . (1974). The first two of these ERIC documents describe 



needs assessments related to the Coast District's noncommercial pub- 
lic UHF television station. These mail and telephone surveys of the 
citizenry of the district showed a great deal of interest in, and use of, 
MkdCE's pr^ up 133 percent from the initiaJ 

registration figures in Spring 1973, and more people are enrolling in 
: i television courses for reasons other than earning credit toward a degree. 
C TV appears to be thriving in other parts of the 

country as well. Parsons (1975) describes Hagerstown Conmiunity Col- 
lege's Operation Enable, which ser\fes studexits in Maryland who cannot 
or would not attend classes on the main campus. The author feels 
"guarded cptimism" about the impact of the program on the inmates 
of two local state prisons. HCC participates also in the Maryland Col- 
lege of the Air television network/ which is described. In Illinob, Wau-^ 
bonsee Community College sponsors a televised child psychology 
course, which is evaluated by Frazer (1975). Students seemed to prefer 
the flexibility of the televised programs in the college's Learning Re- 
source Center to the more structured approach of at-home cable tele- 
vision viewing. Instructional Television Progress Report, 1971-74 (1974) 
- provides evaluative data on the televised courses offered by the l/>s 
Angeles Community College District. Art I, Astronomy I, Georgraphy 
I, Health 10, and Psychology I were offered between 1970 and 1974. 
The data reveal no significant decrease in enr9ilments on campus that 
could be attributed to the TV courses. The distribution of grades 
earned by TV students does not vary significanUy from that of the ori- 
campus enrollees in these courses. - 

Houston and Ryg (1975) describe an unusual twist in educational 
technology: radio courses at Virginia Western Community College. 
The authors report that about 82 percent of the students enrolled in 
radio courses planned to earn a degree or certificate. More than half 
V of the enrollees were employed in the law enforcement field. Very high 
audience ratinjgs were given to the academic instruction, the instructor's 
delivery, the grading procedures, the availability of instructors, the 
; technical quality of programs, and the radio reception. The recom- ; 
mendations of the report include better coordination of nontraditional 
course offerings and a more efficient method of selecting courses and; 
,; 'instructors. 
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ffl^illKom editor^s notes' ' 




need Jot im result in 

less anxUty-producing 

Illi'Jjv^^^^^ and in . improved self for a variety of 

li^^S^i ! :; ^ ^^^ documented in the literature of the 

I l ir^^ change? Or will colleges retreat into the 

secttrity of traditional practice? ()ne way of answering is 
to eximine tfie f^ 

against innovation and experimentation. In the first half 
of this issue; faculty members, administrators^ and trustees 
present their views. The second half suggests several 
different approaches to needed change. 



